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A large part of this number of the Review is taken up with the concerns 
and activities of the Study Department of the World Council of Churches. 
“‘What is the Study Department really for ?” We are not infrequently 
asked the question. It is difficult to reply in a single sentence. If the 
adventure must be made, it may be said that the purpose of the Study 
Department is to help the Churches to know the will of God for this 
generation and to do it — a hard task but a noble one. 
There is no doubt that theology is ill-thought of by the ordinary 
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; Christians in our churches. So often it seems that its results are ambi- 
4 tious constructions of human reason, bearing little relation to the august 
tie utterances of the Word of God, and that all that the theologians have 


achieved is to make complicated and unintelligible what God intended to 
be the simplicity of His Gospel. If there is any truth in these strictures, 
it can be only because theologians have forgotten the connection between 
theology and religion, or, as some would prefer to say, between under- 
standing and faith. The theologian is the scribe of the New Covenant ; 
he has to remember at all times the peril that the scribe may make the 
Word of God void by the traditions of men. 
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The great Bishop Westcott of Durham was once described as “the 
adoring student.” The phrase was just. Westcott was a man of almost 
infinite learning, but all that vast erudition was controlled by one single 
purpose — to know God and to make him known. He knew that it is 
impossible for any man to know God at all unless he approaches Him in the 
attitude of adoring obedience, and that no scholar is safe unless he is happy 
in expounding the mysteries of God in the simplest terms to the simplest 
of his creatures. Theology is true to itself only when it touches with one 
hand the life of adoration and with the other the activity of proclamation. 
This is precisely where the Study Department would wish its work +o lie. 

Ecumenical study is faced by much the same difficulties as ecumenical 
worship and ecumenical proclamation. It is a fact that, when we meet 
in ecumenical gatherings, we find it hard to worship together. We are 
all conditioned by our own traditions ; the forms of worship of other 
confessions, however interesting, are not for us the natural way of 
entry into the presence of God and of meeting with Him. We find it 
hard to speak to the world together, because of our divided state. It 
seems sometimes as though all that we could agree on is the pompous 
proclamation of platitudes. When we try to study together, we have 
to start from the unalterable difficulties of physicai separation and of 
the barriers of language. When these are in a measure overcome, we 
still find ourselves wrestling with the misunderstandings caused by dif- 
ferent categories of thought, different methods of handling material, 
different presuppositions. There is no easy way to ecumenical agreement. 

Our hope is that all our fellow-workers throughout the world may, 
by the very perplexities of the task, be driven back on God Himself, 
the source of truth, and forward into the work of practical witness. If 
ecumenical study were no more than an intellectual activity, it would 
be condemned to barrenness. It is far more than that. Our studies 
begin with the Bible, that is, with hearing the Word of God ; they move 
on to evangelism, that is, to proclaiming the Word of God ; they pass 
beyond to Christian action, that is, to doing the will of God. We are 
called to know the truth as it has been revealed once for all in Christ, 
to speak the truth, as the Holy Spirit gives utterance, and, to use the 
Johannine phrase, to do the truth in a chaotic and rebellious world. 
We may humbly hope that, if God lends His aid in answer to our prayers, 
we may be led forward, until we are able with courage, with confidence 
and with unanimity to make known His Word and His will to a restless 
and troubled generation. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH’S MESSAGE 
TO THE WORLD' 


BY 


WOLFGANG SCHWEITZER 


At an ecumenical Study Conference on the problem of the Bible, 
an English participant reminded us that the questions debated in the 
ancient Church between the schools of Antioch and Alexandria with 
regard to the true principles of the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures 
are living questions to-day. If we bear in mind the inner connection 
of those differences between the schools with the Christological contro- 
versies of the ancient Church, we might be inclined to think that the 
World Council would do well to avoid becoming involved in these 
studies. As things are to-day, if we engage in the study of the Bible, 
are we not likely to find ourselves further apart from one another instead 
of drawing nearer together ? 

From the ecumenical point of view there seems to be a close parallel 
between this question and the question of inter-communion. At the 
very point at which our fellowship in Christ ought to be most clearly 
visible, it is most seriously threatened and almost imperceptible. The 
Bible is a common possession of all the Christian confessions, and how 
differently we deal with it ! 

But since we are concerned with fellowship in Christ, we cannot 
evade the problem of the Bible. This leads us on to the second half 
of our title — the message of the Church to the world. This cannot 
be left hanging in the air. Some firm foundation must be found on 
which to build it. If the occasional utterances and declarations of the 
World Council of Churches are to be recognised as the witness of Christ- 
endom in our day, it must be possible to demonstrate that what is set 
forth is spoken in obedience to the living Lord of the Church. The 


1 An explanatory study guide on this subject has recently been issued : see back cover 
of this number for further information. . 
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most important, indeed many of us would say the only, touchstone 
is the Bible. The ecumenical movement cannot go beyond the Bible, 
and the Churches which, in the World Council, have accepted respon- 
sibility for one another must constantly challenge one another with 
the question whether and in waht sense the preaching of the Gospel 
from every individual pulpit can be regarded as the Word of God to 
our time. 

Apart from these considerations, it may be said that in almost all 
the Churches in the world, new attention is being directed towards the 
Bible. From this point of view also co-operation in ecumenical study 
presents itself as an immediate task. The new “return to the Bible”! 
is all the more remarkable that, as is well-known, in the past two cen- 
turies historical and critical investigation of the Bible has increasingly 
shaken its authority. The inner power of the Bible is shown in this 
re-assertion of itself in spite of this critical perplexity in all the Christian 
confessions. This inner power was most conspicuously seen in the 
church struggles in Germany, Holland and Norway between 1933 and 
1945. This struggle was carried on by Confessing Churches and their 
pastors with the Bible as their principal weapon and in obedience to 
the Scriptures. 

In the realm of theology, a corresponding return to the Bible can 
be observed in most Churches. This does not mean the abandonment 
of historical and critical investigation. It appears rather that such 
investigations themselves have come to the point at which, just because 
they wish to be strictly scientific in their treatment of history, they 
find themselves face to face with the question of faith. At that precise 
moment their work takes on a wholly new importance for theology as a 
whole. As long as the Bible is regarded only as a document of the 
history of religions, it can have no determinative influence on the con- 
temporary proclamation of the Church. The situation changes as soon 
as we learn to read it with “the eyes of faith.” We recognise then that, 
through the human testimony of the Scriptures, God Himself speaks 
to us. It is His purpose to speak to-day through the proclamation of 
the Church. The relationship between the Scriptures and this procla- 
mation presents itself as a question of contemporary urgency. 


1 Cf. SUZANNE DE Difétricu, Le Renouveau biblique (Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel, 
303 pp., 5.50 Sw. fr.s). 


Die Wiederentdeckung der Bibel (Gotthelf-Verlag, Ziirich, 1947, 285 pp., 8.80 Sw. frs.). 
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The argument here set forth would probably meet with the approval 
of Karl Barth. It cannot be doubted that his influence has played a 
great part in this return to the Bible which has marked the theology 
of many theologians in all parts of the world, both evangelical and 
“catholic.” When God’s revelation of Himself is taken seriously, as it is 
by Karl Barth, the return to the Bible becomes theologically possible. 
Many have found themselves delivered by Karl Barth’s theology from 
the unprofitable dispute between fundamentalism and liberalism. At 
this point even his theological opponents recognise his importance. 

Even if it is agreed that, in this general sense, the problem of the 
Bible has a contemporary importance in the ecumenical movement, it 
must immediately be added that a considerable number of difficult pro- 
blems remain unsolved. This presents a great opportunity of which 
advantage must be taken before it is too late. In this realm of the inter- 
pretation of the Bible for our time, the situation remains fluid. For 
example, those who have devoted themselves most ardently to the 
study of the Bible have to face the reproach that at the same time they 
have withdrawn further and further from the world, and that so they 
are not in a position to find the way back from the Bible to the world. 
Should it not be possible for the Churches to grapple together with the 
study of these problems so that, in this region in which confessional 
boundaries have long since been overpassed, we learn “to stay together” ? 


Ecumenical Studies of the Bible to Date 


As is to be expected, the question of the authority of the Bible has 
from the beginning played an important part in ecumenical discussion. 
In this aspect, the discussion of the problem belongs, in terms of the 
present division of labour within the ecumenical movement, primarily 
to the sphere of “Faith and Order.” But an artificial division of these 
different aspects would present grave difficulties in the prosecution of 
the other studies which have yet to be described. It is inevitable that 
in all ecumenical study of the Bible the question of the relationship 
between Scripture and tradition should play a part. But, just as inner 
necessity impelled the movements “Life and Work” and “Faith and 
Order” to draw together, so in the work of study we find ourselves 
driven to co-operation. If the study of the Bible is concerned both 
with the Bible itself and with the message of the Church to the world, 
it must keep constantly before it both aspects, that commonly called 
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“Faith and Order,” and that commonly called “Life and Work.” 

On the basis of the experiences which we have here briefly sketched, 
the study of the problem of the Bible was taken up afresh after the 
second world war. In 1946 the Provisional Committee entrusted to the 
Study Department the task of producing an international symposium 
on the relationship between the Bible and the social and political ques- 
tions of to-day. The original plan was to produce this symposium not 
later than September 1947, in order that it might be available for those 
who were cooperating in the work of Sections III and IV at Amsterdam, 
which were concerned with precisely these social and political questions. 
It was hoped that solutions of the problems might be reached with 
reasonable speed. 

In preparation for this symposium, a short conference — the first 
of a series — was held in London in August 1946. This was important 
in two respects. First, at this conference the champions of Christian 
natural law (mostly from the Anglo-Saxon world) took up their posi- 
tion, as against the Continental emphasis on “Scripture alone” as our 
authority on social and political questions, as well as in matters of 
faith. From that time on, it has been impossible to exclude this point 
of view from the discussions. In the second place, the Orthodox Churches 
of the East entered into the fray with the view that the essential nature 
of the Bible is such that it cannot present any social and political mes- 
sage to the world, since it was written as a sacred book for the holy 
community of the New Covenant, that is, for the Church. The expres- 
sion of these points of view made it clear that a number of preliminary 
questions must be settled before the publication of the proposed sym- 
posium could be taken in hand. Consequently, it was necessary to 
maintain that more time, and not less, must be allowed for the pro- 
secution of this study than for the other preparatory studies for the 
Amsterdam Assembly. 

The London conference was followed by a second study conference 
held in January 1947 at the Ecumenical Institute, at Bossey. There it 
was hoped that it would be possible so to define “the way from the 
Bible to the world” that the projected enterprise could immediately 
be taken in hand, that, namely, of making clear what Christian 
principles in the realm of social and political life can be developed 
from the Bible. In other words, it was hoped that it would be 
possible to establish principles for the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. 
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Instead of this, a new difficulty appeared. There were at Bossey 
representatives of the Lutheran Churches, particularly in Scandinavia, 
and representatives of the Reformed tradition on the European con- 
tinent, in Holland, Switzerland and Hungary. Through the meeting of 
these different traditions, the question of the differing use of the Scrip- 
tures in these two groups of Churches became one of the principal 
subjects of discussion. It became evident that any formulation of a 
message of the Church in social and political matters on a biblical basis 
is conditioned by the prior consideration whether such a formulation 
is regarded as part of the Law or part of the Gospel. In consequence, 
discussion raged on the question whether the Lutheran doctrine of 
the two realms, or the proclamation of the Lordship of Christ over 
all spheres of man’s life, is the key to the social and political message 
of the Bible. One of the most exciting moments of the conference was 
a discussion between Anders Nygren and Karl Barth, who met one 
another here for the first time. Nygren declared that the Lutheran 
doctrine of the two realms is based on the New Testament conception 
of the two zons. Both are under the governance of God, but a dis- 
tinction must be made between them. Karl Barth maintained on the 
contrary that too much respect must not be paid to the present transi- 
tory acon. The Americans present were astonished that these interpre- 
tations, which apparently had their origins in the 16th century, 
played so important a réle in the dispute, while an English scholar 
who was present said that he felt just like a fish out of water. But 
it must be agreed that this was not simply a question of confessional 
differences belonging to a past age: there was also a really urgent 
contemporary question. Can the realm of political and social life, 
biblically understood, belong to the Kingdom of Christ (or, as 
some might express it, can we bring in the Kingdom of God upon 
earth ?), or does that realm belong to the old world which is passing 
away, to which certainly we are called to proclaim the Will of 
God, but which, according to its nature, stands in opposition to 
the Kingdom of Christ. To put it in another way, we are driven 
back to the question of the relationship between eschatology and 
ethics}. 


: A report on two Conferences (held in London in 1946 and at Bossey in 1947) is 
sa — Study Department, entitled From the Bible to the Modern World. 118 pp. 
rice 4 Sw. frs. 
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From these examples, two things stand out clearly : 


(1) If we are dealing with the social and political message of the Bible, 
dogmatic considerations cannot be excluded. 


(2) Every participant in ecumenical discussion, and indeed any ordi- 
nary reader of the Bible, brings with him certain presuppositions which 
have made possible for him an understanding of the Bible. Without 
such presuppositions, no understanding at all is possible. The conclusion 
is evident, that we understand the Bible in different ways, and that 
therefore to proceed toa common interpretation of the Bible is very far 
from easy. The fact that these presuppositions are different in the 
different confessions, and even in different movements within the con- 
fessions, makes extraordinarily difficult the determination of general 
principles for the interpretation of the Scriptures, and, in consequence, 
any common interpretation of them. Progress can only be made if 
we allow the Bible itself to destroy our own presuppositions. In this 
process, ecumenical discussions can be of the greatest importance. 

In the light of these conferences, the third conference, which was 
held in the summer of 1947, set out a plan for an international symposium 
to deal with the question of “The Authority of the Bible for the Social 
and Political Message of the Church Today.” This work, the publi- 
cation of which is planned to take place in 1950, is intended as a cross- 
section of the present stage reached by the discussion, and also as the 


starting-point for further work. In the main, answers must be found 
to three questions : 


(1) What part does the Bible actually play in the life of the individual 
confessions ? 


(2) What rules for its interpretation can be recommended to-day ? 

(3) What examples of the practical interpretation of the Bible in 
relation to social and political affairs can now be given ? 

It was decided that all three questions should be dealt with simul- 
taneously, although the answers given to these questions will be mutually 
conditioned. New light should be thrown on questions 1 and 2 by 
specimens of actual interpretation of the Bible, and vice versa. 

Naturally the best method of procedure would have been for the 
authors to meet in a session lasting for several weeks. This would not 
have meant that existing differences of opinion were disregarded — that 
should never be the aim of ecumenical study — but at least it would 
have been made clear that the authors were engaged in conversation 
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with one another and not simply talking over one another’s shoulders. 
Unfortunately it was not possible to proceed in this way. It was neces- 
sary to fall back on the tedious and time-wasting method of the 
exchange of written documents, which is much less profitable. And so 
it came about that, when a small conference, held during the summer 
of 1948 at Zetten, in Holland, undertook the task of a thorough revi- 
sion of all the contributions that had come in, it became clear, firstly, 
that a number of important points of view were still unrepresented, 
and secondly, that the connection between the second and third parts, 
namely, between the principles of interpretation and the specimens of 
interpretation of the Bible, was so far from clear that further study of 
principles was absolutely necessary before the publication of the volume 
could be considered. 

This was the situation in which the conference at Wadham College, 
held in Oxford in the summer of 1949 (of which we have given some 
account in the last number of The Ecumenical Review) took place. The 
most interesting feature of this conference was that in the theoretical 
discussion on the principles of the interpretation of Scripture, the par- 
ticipants found themselves in a cul de sac from which there seemed no 
way out. We simply discovered how widely separated we were from one 
another. The difficulties appeared merely to have increased. For 
example, two English scholars engaged in a lengthy discussion of the 
question whether the period of the Exile, for which good historical 
data are available, or the deliverance of Israel from Egypt, where the 
facts are historically much less certain, should be considered as the key 
to the understanding of the Old Testament. At this point it was the 
Continentals who felt like fish out of water! The situation was com- 
pletely changed when we opened the Old Testament itself and began 
to interpret it in fellowship with one another. In an extraordinary 
fashion, our divisions then appeared to be almost non-existent. It was 
only subsequently that we tried to determine the points at which we 
were in agreement. The principles for the interpretation of the ““Guid- 
ing Bible” are to be regarded, therefore, as a result of practical co- 
operation. It remains true, of course, that after the conclusion of this 
experiment, a considerable amount of time was spent in trying to arrive 
at a formula which would be as little exposed as possible to criticism. 





Further Plans and Projects 


The conference at Wadham College, besides producing this docu- 
ment, also determined the general lines of the further programme of 
studies in this area of the work of ecumenical study. Parallel with the 
symposium already planned, it was decided that, for the next period, 
on one side the work should consist of a common attempt at the practical 
interpretation of the Scriptures, especially in relation to social and 
political questions, and on the other the basic questions already enu- 
merated above should be further studied. But the methods to be pur- 
sued in these two directions were quite different. 

It is only under the first heading that the preparation of ecumenical 


publications was provided for. There the plan was to deal with three 
themes : 


(1) The biblical doctrine of work and vocation. 
(2) The biblical doctrine of man in society. 
(3) The biblical doctrine of justice. 


We hope that the work done in all these three fields will be of use 
to the other study groups which are occupied with similar questions. 
But the projected volumes are in any case not to be composite works 
like the preparatory volumes for Amsterdam or the symposium men- 
tioned above. They are to be thorough studies, for the final compo- 
sition of each of which a single scholar is to be responsible. This scholar 
will, however, be at all times helped by a small circle of co-operating 
scholars and by more extensive groups in different parts of the world. 

It should be clear that, in such publications, only general directives 
can be given. No more can be attempted than to determine the frame 
within which theology and the Church can turn for guidance to the 
Bible, in considering, for example, the Christian meaning of work and 
vocation. The application of these principles to the concrete questions 
of the present day must be left to the third section (see article ‘‘Chris- 
tian Action in Society”). Further, it will apparently be necessary that 
in different countries the inferences from biblical principles should be 
adapted to the contemporary situation. But it is of vital importance 
that such inferences should take account of the balance of Scripture, 
not, for example, laying unreasonable emphasis on one possibly paren- 
thetical text of Scripture, but proceeding as far as possible from an 
ecumenical consensus of opinion. 
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The preliminary questions are to be treated differently. The ques- 
tion of the relationship between Scripture and tradition, and between the 
Bible and natural law, and the question of methods of biblical inter- 
pretation, including the problems that arise from the differences between 
the biblical picture of the world and that which is generally held to-day, 
are being dealt with currently in various publications without the aid 
of the Study Department. What is essential in this field is the personal 
exchange of opinions between those who are occupied with these things. 
The best means to secure this is the organisation of conferences, and 
this, of course, can be undertaken by the Study Department only on 
rare occasions. It is all the more important that the Churches in diffe- 
rent countries, and theologians who are interested in these studies, 
should themselves call such conferences. The Study Department will 
do its best to supply them with the material that they require. Through 
the sending of observers and also through an exchange of results, these 
conferences can make a real contribution to a genuinely ecumenical 
exchange of ideas. In this sense, the publication of guiding principles 
for the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures is to be regarded as an 
invitation to a discussion, in which expressions of opinion on the part 
of interested individuals are also greatly desired. 

Those who are active in the organisation of such conferences must 
keep clearly before their eyes the results which should be achieved by 
them. In contradistinction to the work of the other two groups, here 
nothing in the way of direct action is indicated. A complete solution 
of the problems set forth above cannot be expected from individual 
conferences, but as a result of such conferences we can help one another 
to remove the difficulties which constantly prevent us from hearing and 
interpreting the Word of God together. Not infrequently, real agree- 
ments are concealed behind differences in categories of thought and 
in the use of terms. Where the existence of such agreements cannot 
yet be discovered, it is necessary to content ourselves with the work of 
defining as clearly as possible our differences — as was done in Section I 
at Amsterdam. No conference will have been held in vain if a frank 
ecumenical exchange of ideas has taken place at it, and it is a regular 
experience of participants in the ecumenical movement that no-one who 
has taken part in such an exchange ever remains just what he was before. 
He has been compelled to undergo the correction of some at least of 
his former points of view. 





What can we Expect ? 


Some of the expectations and purposes of this work have been indi- 
cated in the preceding section. Often it appears that the difficulties are 
so numerous that no useful results can be attained, and yet we cannot 
overleap these questions with the pious reflection that we have nothing 
to do but to listen to God’s Word. It seems as though it were part of the 
humiliation, I may say, of the Incarnation of the Word of God, that 
at times it appears only as a word, on the same level as other human 
words. Our task is then manifestly to hear and to obey the Word of 
God in its “incognito,” in these surroundings which are so foreign to it 
and are yet in truth to be brought into its service. 

Because God’s Word dwells among us “incognito,” we shall never 
attain to perfect understanding of it (see I Cor. xiii, 12). We shall never 
here be able to arrive at definitive results because that would mean 
that God has definitively ceased from speaking to us to-day through 
the Bible. We shall, therefore, spin no illusions about our own capa- 
city. Our interpretation of the Word of God will never attain that 
plenitude in which Christ the Lord alone can speak to His Church. 

But we must in any case take seriously the fact that He does speak 
to His Church in His Word. Our concern here is in the last resort not 
with academic subtleties about the right interpretation of a book, but 
with our duty to obey the Living Lord of the Church. This obligation 
of obedience is the decisive impulse which lies behind all our investiga- 
tions. And since we are concerned with obedience to a Living Lord in 
our work, there is also a promise. In this sense at least we take our 
stand upon the position that our sole concern is to hear His Word. 
We must leave to Him the responsibility of so revealing it to us that 
we know what we have to proclaim to the world. We must leave to 
Him the responsibility of breaking through out mutual misunderstand- 
ings and divisions, and of helping us to render united testimony con- 
cerning the Gospel to the world. 





THE EVANGELISATION OF MAN 
IN MODERN MASS SOCIETY’ 


BY 


J.C. HOEKENDUK 


Two questions thrust themselves upon us, as we consider the situation 
of the Church in the contemporary world. 

First, we are driven to ask what has happened to the immense 
enthusiasm for the work of the Church overseas, which made the nine- 
teenth century the great century in the history of the expansion of 
Christianity. 

In contemporary jargon, the terms Mission and Crisis are insepa- 
rably linked together as Siamese twins. If anyone happens to mention 
the word mission, we may be sure that it will not be long before we 
come to the word crisis. 

In many Christian circles, the ecumenical movement has come to be 
regarded not so much as a challenge to advance, as the place in which 
brother can meet Christian brother. The world-wide Church, as the 
great new fact of our time, has drawn away interest from the Oikoumene 
as the whole inhabited world, which has to be filled with the procla- 
mation of the Gospel of the Kingdom of God. 

In the missionary movement, we are well aware that we still live 
completely under the shadow of the nineteenth century. Our contem- 
porary movement has not yet been able to acquire a character of its 
own, or appropriate means for its own self-expression. In our hymns, 
we praise the spirit of the first great heroes ; nevertheless, the list of 
areas totally unreached by the Gospel in 1949 is painfully like the list 
which was prepared for the Edinburgh Conference of 1910. 

We are aware also of another serious defect in the missionary move- 
ment to day. Mission and Church have lived in such isolation from 
one another that the epoch-making events of the last thirty years, notably 


1 For the study guide on this subject, see the back covér of the present number. 
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the biblical renewal and the theological reformation, have hardly pene- 
trated at all into missionary thinking. In practical affairs, the categories 
of missionary thinking have undergone radical alteration. But it is 
scarcely open to contradiction that this has come about rather under 
the influence of the historical revolutions by which the Church has 
been confronted, rather than through basic re-thinking of the principles 
of missionary work. The movement for advance and the movement for 
renewal have hardly been in contact with one another at all. 

It is therefore of outstanding importance that the International 
Missionary Council has taken the initiative in promoting a world-wide 
study of the Missionary Obligation of the Church. Starting from prac- 
tical considerations, the question is penetratingly and impressively set 
forth : What are the implications for missions of the principal features 
of the present theological revival? It is hoped and expected that from 
this radical reconsideration of the problem, new zeal for missionary 
work will be born. 

The second question is this: Why do those very Churches, which 
have heard afresh the call to evangelisation, so often find in practice 
that they are without the freedom to develop new forms of Christian 
living that are relevant to the contemporary situation ? 

It is certain that in our time many Churches have heard, in an almost 
unprecedented fashion, the call to evangelisation in their own areas. 
There is scarcely parallel to this in the history of the Church. It has 
to be admitted that in many cases the purity of this call to evangelisation 
is corrupted by the presence within it of undertones indefensible from a 
genuinely Christian standpoint. There is anxiety about the Church’s 
loss of prestige, irritation at the way in which the Church is gradually 
being excluded from what used to be its spheres of influence. In many 
cases, evangelisation which can mean nothing but the effective procla- 
mation of the Gospel, is identified with “Churchification,” the exten- 
sion of the numbers, influence and prestige of the Church, though in 
fact these two may be deadly enemies to one another. 

When we come down to actual conditions, it has often to be noticed 
that the Church is surrounded by a high wall, of the existence of which 
we were previously hardly aware. Not long ago, a French sociologist 
stated that, of the members of the Roman Catholic Church, about 90 per 
cent were to be found in “anachronistic structures of society” (50 per 
cent still in the feudal order, 40 per cent in the capitalist bourgeoisie). 
Outside these areas of society, the Church is practically paralysed. It has 
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allowed itself to fall victim to a sociological imprisonment, through 
which its word is bound, and its manner of life ossified in the traditions 
of feudalism or of the bourgeois age. 

It may certainly be affirmed that in the non-Roman Churches the 
state of affairs is considerably better. In many parts of the world 
“evangelical” and “progressive” are synonyms. Even so, it is impossible 
to deny that in many areas of the western world the Church to-day is 
simply non-existent. If it does still exist, it is as a foreign body in society, 
condemned to ineffectiveness, and stranded in the backwaters, out of 
the main current of historical development. Modern man does not 
expect from the Church in its “bourgeois Ghetto” anything relevant to 
the life of man in the world of to-day. It is not an accident, that, in 
modern society, the Church hardly finds itself at home anywhere except 
in the suburbs, where to some extent the life of yesterday lingers on. 
It is not at home in the factory, where the pulsations of new life are felt. 

The Church has unmistakably rooted itself so fast in the past — it 
may be the past of some national tradition, or of some social class, or 
of western civilisation as a whole — that it is no longer free to confront, 
without presuppositions, a new structure of society, and to incarnate 
itself into that structure. 

In modern mass society, this Babylonian captivity of the Church is all 
too evident. From those engaged in evangelistic work in various coun- 
tries, we hear over and over again the same lament : “The Churches as 
they are to-day neutralise our work, since they cry aloud, to all who have 
ears to hear, that anyone who desires admission to them must accept 
conformity to their already outworn manner of life.” This is not simply 
a protest springing from class-consciousness. In many places, those 
inside the Church and those outside it belong to the same social class. 
It is the reproach of groups, which feel themselves possessed of dynamic 
life against the tediously static kind of life that they see in our Churches. 

Naturally men ask, and we are driven to ask ourselves, how the 
Church can proclaim deliverance to the captives, when it has been so 
incontrovertibly demonstrated that the Church itself lives in captivity. 

These two questions are inseparable from one another. The mission- 
ary movement challenges the Church with the question of missionary 
obligation, that is of the nature of the Church as a fellowship of witness 
to Christ. The Church, which has heard anew the call to witness, asks 
of the missionary movement a solution to the problem of incarnation 
in a structure of society wholly uninfluenced by the Christian tradition. 
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And Church and Mission, which in their essential nature are one, ask 
together what kind of inner renewal is needed, if advance is again to 
be possible. 

These few remarks may be taken as an introduction to a brief consi- 
deration of the Study Department’s programme for a study of “The 
Evangelisation of Man in Modern Mass Society.” 

First, we must exclude completely the idea that the primary concern 
of this study is with methods and techniques of evangelism. “Nothing 
short of a revolution can bring the Church back to a position in which 
it can fulfil its missionary task. Most of the reforms proposed are mere 
palliatives, which do not affect the essentials of the situation. What the 
Church is called to today is a far deeper reconsideration of its own 
nature and a willingness to take all risks in order to be obedient to the 
calling of God.” 

On the other hand, we are warned expressly against barren introspec- 
tion. Our reconsideration can be useful only if it takes place in move- 
ment, in the movement out to the ends of the earth. “The end of study 
should always be action. The urgency of the proclamation of the good 
news forbids us to base this study upon an easy sense of long-range 
planning. Perpetual analysis can easily become a substitute for respon- 
sible uction.” 


Pragmatic realism and theological reflection belong together. Without 
advance there can be no renewal: without renewal there can be no 
advance. 


The plan for study worked out by the Study Department, under 
instructions from the member-churches of the World Council, concerns 
itself specifically only with the evangelisation of man in modern mass 
society. This definition sets a narrow limit to the study only if 
mass society is treated exclusively as an epiphenomenon of indus- 
trialisation. 

An exact definition of the term can hardly be given. In general terms, 
we are to deal with the “Great Society”’ which has taken its rise in the 
west, and is gradually spreading throughout the world, that society in 
which a man is valued in the first place by the standard of “efficiency,” 
in which elements of man’s life other than the economic are atrophied, 
in which men are reduced to atoms, and then squeezed together in the 
anonymous collectivity of the mass. Such a society is found for the 
most part in cities, but not only there. For the most part this structure 
of society is an accompaniment of industrialisation, but it grows up 
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elsewhere as well. The typical representative of mass society is the 
industrial worker, but the life of, for example, women and children in 
such a society, is also revolutionised. In contemporary education and 
in many forms of recreation, the pattern of the mass society is being 
imposed upon men. There are parallel developments also in rural society. 

The term “mass society” points to that total complex of life, which 
is coming to be known as intimately by the younger Churches as by the 
Churches in lands where industrialism reigns supreme. 

The programme of studies envisages the development of the study 
in three sections. The first is a careful survey of the contemporary 
situation of the Church as it really is. This is an indispensable pre- 
requisite for any effective programme of evangelisation. It involves a 
living confrontation of the Church by the human beings who make 
up its environment. Case-studies of actual situations need to be collected 
and critically re-examined. Statistical estimates are only a preliminary 
to the real work. We have to ask why the statistics about the churches 
are such as they are to-day. - 

Any group in any church can co-operate in this field, and make its 
own individual contribution. For example, one youth group has already 
begun to collect all the information about “the man in the street” which 
each member of the group can contribute from his own experience. A 
group of Christian wives has set to work to collect and critically 
evaluate all that the members themselves know about life in modern 
society. The possibilities are unlimited. In every church there is available 
a great deal of material, which can be of importance for a realistic 
analysis of the contemporary situation. The first task is to collect the 
material, and to make a critical estimate of it. “This study must grow 
out of local situations. Any group of ministers and laymen, who are 
willing to spend some time in careful observation and thought, can 
produce material that may be of value far beyond their own circle. It 
is hoped that evangelistic departments or committees of national 
(regional) councils will initiate and direct such extensive study.” 

The plan is that, after the material has been assembled, one or more 
expert groups should set it in order, and send it back to the fact-finding 
groups, in order that provisional conclusions may be tested again in the 
light of the real situation, and, where necessary, corrected. 

It is to be hoped that this critical assessment of the situation will 
lead to a healthy disquietude and to a new attitude on the part of the 
Church. 
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It is an almost universal experience that traditional methods of 
evangelisation can no longer reach the modern mass man. But here 
generalisations have to be avoided. In some countries, mass meetings 
are quite useless ; in others they still prove to be an extremely valuable 
method of approach. A ruthlessly critical evaluation of evangelistic 
methods now in vogue is quite indispensable. 

Priest-workers in France have expressed the opinion that religion, 
in so far as it exists among modern mass men, is for the most part simply 
“primitive paganism with some Christian survivals.” If so, we still have 
to investigate carefully how vividly present these survivals (which are 
never without their importance) are in his consciousness. Then follows 
the question of evangelistic method ; how far can evangelisation consist 
of making modern man again fully conscious of something that he already 
possesses, though perhaps only in the form of social custom. 

Here, however, we are led on to a much more fundamental 
question. 

Traditional methods of evangelism generally presupposed the exis- 
tence of Christendom, of the corpus Christianum. Wichern, the father 
of the Home Mission movement in Germany, provided the classic 
formulation of this idea : the task of evangelisation is the winning back 
of the masses in Christendom that have fallen under the power of 
sin, and are no longer reached by the ordinary methods of the Church’s 
working. The presupposition that we are working in the Christian 
world has given its character to all our idea of evangelistic work. It was 
a work of winning people back. Its aim was to bring back to people’s 
memory something that they already knew. 

Since Christendom in that sense no longer exists, such a method of 
working has no longer any significance. In many parts of the world, we 
find ourselves in what is in effect a non-Christian society. Here new expe- 
riments have to be tried, and in these the mission field can give much 
guidance. Many of the new evangelistic experiments which have been 
made in this No-Man’s-Land shew remarkable similarity of structure 
The pattern of work of these new methods may be summarised as 
follows: to make clear the meaning of the word of proclamation 
(kerygma) by means of a life lived in fellowship (Koinonia) and finding 
its expression in simple service (diakonia). 

Some of these experiments are widely known. Others are being 
carried out in humble simplicity in almost hidden corners of the world 
Church. It would be an immense advantage if we could receive 
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information of these experiments, even when they are still in a very 
early stage of development and cannot yet be regarded as “having made 
a success of it”. Merle Davis has constantly emphasised the truth that 
there is no question faced anywhere in the world Church which has not 
come to the surface, and perhaps in part been answered, somewhere 
else. We hope that the service rendered to the younger churches by Merle 
Davis through his collection and critical evaluation of information 
about their experiments may be carried out by this programme of study 
for other churches. “One aim of this study is to make available as 
widely as possible tested and reliable information concerning new 
experiments in evangelisation, to facilitate contacts between those 
engaged in similar enterprises in different countries.” 

Critical evaluation is needed, then, both of old and of new methods 
of work. But reflection has to go deeper yet. 

The instrument of the Gospel in this world is the Church, the Christian 
fellowship. The presence of that Church in the world is already itself 
a witness. “It would therefore be a tragic misunderstanding if the 
churches as they are were merely to adopt some new evangelistic tech- 
niques and methods and to launch some fresh evangelistic ventures.” 
Someone engaged in evangelistic service recently stated that “the spiritual 
poverty and unpreparedness of the churches is such that no one can 
desire that a large number of those now outside should enter the chur- 
ches as they are.” If this is something more than a grotesque over- 
statement and really contains some truth, then nothing less than a 
revolution in the whole life of the Church is needed to make it 
really an evangelistic Church. 

Immediately we are face to face with a whole series of problems. 
The study programme specifies only a few. How can we attain to a 
recovery of the Gospel as the living word that sets all men and all 
churches free from servitude to the world and its idols? How can the 
Church again become a paroikia, a company of strangers and pilgrims, 
a group of sojourners in the world, fully detached and so completely free 
to incarnate itself in every social structure ? How can the Church avoid 
proselytism and mere “churchification” ? How far are the laity actually 
used as the chief evangelistic factor of the Church? Many others could 
be added to this brief list. 

These few questions, however, make it clear that the reflection, to 
which this study programme is an invitation, concerns itself with the 
structure of the Church as a whole. 
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Again, this serious reflection is impossible without new plans of 
action. This action is to be thought of in three ways. First, on the 
local level. To put it quite concretely, a study programme has not been 
brought to a successful conclusion until a definite plan of action has 
been prepared “for the conversion of X,” and until those who have 
studied are prepared to put their plans into execution. Secondly, on the 
ecumenical level. The crisis in the missionary work of the Church is 
clear evidence that a revolution in the Church is needed. This study, 
therefore, must be directed towards action, by way of a new obedience 
to “‘the Missionary Obligation of the Church in the whole world.” Finally, 
action is to be considered not as the end of reflection, but as an essential 
element in it. “It would be a disaster if the study of evangelism, neces- 
Sary as it is, were a moratorium on a bold and courageous witness.” 

This ecumenical study of evangelism cannot be limited to a few 
experts. For the most part it cannot be carried out in the studies of 
professors and ministers. Every Christian in the world has the facts 
under his eyes. Where then are we to begin? The classic answer of the 
great evangelist Moody to such questions always was: “Go at it.” Some 
groups in different countries of the world have already begun spontane- 
ously to act, as though they had heard Moody’s answer. 





CHRISTIAN ACTION IN SOCIETY’ 
BY 


PAUL ABRECHT 


To many realistic people it may seem paradoxical that the churches 
of the World Council should launch a new enquiry on Christian Action 
in Society at a time when the likelihood of any effective action appears 
so uncertain. On the one hand we are living in a period when the need 
for action by those devoted to the principles of truth, justice and righteous- 
ness is as great as ever it was in history. But on the other hand, the 
great complexity of economic and social life today, the comprehensive 
character of the problems which confront men and which frequently 
seem beyond human control, and the strength of the forces of evil make 
the possibility for significant improvements in community life seem 
slighter than ever before. In addition the atmosphere of ill-will, suspicion 
and hatred which pervades the whole world has resulted in a feeling of 
despair about social change, especially in the West. 

While this pessimism has had a paralyzing effect upon the will of 
many people, for the churches and for Christians throughout the world 
this dilemma has also produced a new and more realistic understanding 
of the relevance of the Gospel for the world, an understanding which 
has discarded all Utopian illusions and false optimism about the possi- 
bilities of radical social change. The world situation has also been a 
source of repentance and humility in the life of the Church, because it 
has made many Christians aware that they are deeply involved in the 
disorder of our times. It is in this spirit that the new ecumenical enquiry 
on Christian Action in Society has been launched by the World Council 
of Churches. 

Today perhaps more than ever before Christians would agree that 
they have a responsibility for society, yet there is great uncertainty 
about the meaning of the Christian faith for both the larger social issues 


1 For complete information about plans and purposes for this ecumenical enquiry, 
readers are referred to the study guides on Christian Action in Society. See the back cover 
for a complete list. ° 
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of our time and for the daily lives of men. Christians want guidance and 
help in determining the best way to express their Christian faith in the 
practical affairs of the world. 

For a long time the churches have urged Christians to “live their 
faith,” but the complexity of the issues in modern life frequently makes 
it difficult for them to know what is the right action to take in any given 
situation. It is the function of our enquiry to promote thought and study 
about this problem and to help Christians formulate for themselves a 
new consensus about the attitudes to society which would be a true 
expression of their faith. 

There is no single pattern of action which can be followed by every 
Christian in every society. There are in fact many different types of 
community-situations in which Christians find themselves, and in which 
action will depend on the vitality and strength of the Christian forces 
and the freedom with which they can take responsible action. Therefore 
the study is seeking to discover the kinds of social action which Christians 
can undertake, in view of the opportunities and the possibilities for such 
a witness in the communities and nations in which they live. Previous 
contributions of the ecumenical movement to the thought of Christians 
about action in society have proved to be real and vital for the life 
of the churches. It is precisely because Christians and churches of every 
land are under the pressure of national and regional self-interest 
(frequently unconsciously incorporated into the thinking of the churches) 
that they need the judgment of honest and sincere Christians in other 
countries who see the problems from different perspectives. More than 
ever today there is a need for frank exchange of views and experience, 
which will help Christians to gain new critical insight into their own 
culture and society. This is the unique contribution which the World 
Council of Churches can make in the study of Christian Action in Society. 
It is also the unique contribution of the churches to the world. For 
from this interchange of Christian thought about society may emerge 
the elements of a common Christian witness to the world, which will 
do much to heal the wounds of national and racial animosities. 

In order to consider the problems which confront Christians, both 
in their capacity as citizens and members of a social order and in their 
daily life, this study project has been divided into two parts: The Res- 
ponsible Society and The Meaning of Work. 
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THE RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY 


There is not, and probably never will be, full agreement about the 
principles and standards which should be used by Christians to guide 
their thinking about social problems, but there is a growing ecumenical 
consensus about the basis of the Christian social concern, and this 
consensus provides the basis for our study. For want of a better term 
this embodiment of Christian hopes has been called the Responsible 
Society. It suggests the positive social goals toward which Christians 
should work, and it provides ethical criteria to help Christians in their 
criticism of, and their efforts to re-shape, the existing social order. In 
the words of the study pamphlet, the responsible society as the goal of 
Christians, “points to a society which accepts the fact of a deep tension 
between justice and freedom, a tension that will always force men to 
break through the stereotypes which are formed by history and to seek 
new and fresh solutions” (The Responsible Society). 

There is nothing in this approach which is in contradiction to the 
statement frequently made at ecumenical conferences that the “funda- 
mental and characteristic thing in Christian action is not obedience to 
fixed norms or a moral code, but living response to a person.” The 
Responsible Society is not a Utopian society. It is rather the sense of 
Christian concern which must compel men to reject any attitude of 
complacency about society as it is and to become sensitive to the needs 
of men everywhere. 

Certain social problems are of concern to Christians all over the world 
and these will receive a major share of attention in the enquiry. I would 
like to comment briefly on two major issues to be considered under the 
heading of the Responsible Society. 


Christian Responsibility for Justice and Freedom in the Social Order 


In some ways this is the main concern of the enquiry. Today the 
most serious social problems arise out of the search for an economic 
and political system which avoids the evils of both the modern forms 
of capitalism and the controls of rigid collectivism. There are few 
countries in the world which do not have a stake in the nature of the 
social policy which is developed to deal with this issue. While the average 
Christian may feel that these are technical matters which are outside 
of his competence, by his vote, by his approval or disapproval of eco- 
nomic and political policies, he is asked to make decisions upon which 
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may depend the future welfare and freedom of his family, his nation and 
the world. 

These are practical problems which demand practical answers. The 
Christian needs the advice of the economist, the political expert, the 
sociologist, the labour leader and the business man, without which his 
judgment tends to be unrealistic and impractical. The Christian, however, 
has a responsibility for the system of values and ethics which guide the 
deliberations of these experts. Purely technical answers to social problems 
will not suffice. The Christian must use his influence to see that the 
goals of social policy conform as closely as possible to the demands of 
his Christian conscience. It is difficult to think of any question of public 
policy in which the Christian witness and the sense of Christian concern 
for justice and truth are not needed. 

The possibilities for study and action in this field are unlimited, and 
it will be the task of groups in each country to select the problems in 
this general area which seem most significant for them. Church study 
groups in every country can contribute to the total study effort by 
selecting some problem related to this topic and organising a programme 
of study and discussion. For example, in America, the Department of 
the Church and Economic Life of the Federal Council of Churches 
has initiated a long-term study of the “methods and principles of 
American economic life,” and a group of Christians including leading 
economists, industrialists, labour leaders, theologians, pastors and others 
is directing this inter-denominational study project to examine the 
economic system in the light of the Christian faith. In Great Britain, 
Holland, and many other countries of the world there are groups 
studying and experimenting with new forms of economic and political 
life. The work of each of these groups will contribute to the general 
understanding of Christian social responsibility today. 

Discussion of even the most local problems can be related to the 
enquiry. There are numerous illustrations from the work of existing 
groups, which show how this may be done. For example, in Germany 
during the last few years there has been considerable discussion of a 
proposal to equalise the losses which people suffered as a result of the 
war (Lastenausgleich). What should Christians say about this? A little 
group decided that it was important that Christians in Germany take 
a stand on such a vital question and began to discuss the issues involved. 
After careful investigation and thorough discussion, they issued an 
intelligent and constructive report which had a beneficial influence on 
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the general thinking of Christians and subsequently helped to determine 
the content of the legislation which was enacted. This same technique 
can be used for many similar problems. 

In all human relationships, direct and indirect, there is need for a 
Christian witness. Nothing in this enquiry restricts the Christian concern 
to any one level. As the study guide explains, ““The responsible society 
is implied in what Christians understand as God’s will for men. God’s 
will includes the abolition of all forms of exploitation from which 
masses of humanity have suffered through the centuries, and those who 
seek to be obedient to that will must struggle to establish social justice 
on the earth” (Christian Action in Society, p. 5). In many countries 
today some of the most effective action for the responsible society is 
being done by those who in the framework of local community life seek 
to reduce evil and injustice. In France there is a small group of Christ- 
ians who are seeking to reform the prisons and the whole detention 
system, in order to make it a means for rehabilitating people and a 
beginning of the return to normal life. Most of them became interested 
in this project when, as members of the resistance forces, they were them- 
selves political prisoners and discovered the inadequate methods used 
in the handling of criminals. With the help of the State officials, they are 
working to introduce new methods of handling and classifying pri- 
soners, particularly for young men who are first offenders. With only 
small resources they are striving valiantly to restore to these men a new 
understanding of their place in society. 

In New York a group of young Christians became concerned over 
the failure of the Church to work effectively among people living in the 
worst slum areas in the city. After a careful study of the possibilities 
and the problems for Christian witness in this area, they went to work. 
They work together with these people to clean up garbage-cluttered 
lots, give their children opportunities to escape the depressing environ- 
ment of the slums, and bring them the Gospel in easily accessible store- 
front churches. Through free discussion and study of political issues 
they are helping them to vote intelligently in terms of their community 
interest, where formerly they were the pawns of political parties. In 
countless ways they are helping these people to find a new sense of dignity 
and social responsibility where almost none existed before. 

Christian study groups, and special ministry in factories and rural 
communities provide other examples of courageous action in society 
done in the name of Christ. In every corner of the world today the 
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Christian faith needs such witnesses. There is much to be done to 


stimulate the feeling of Christian responsibility for justice and freedom 
in society. 


The Conflict with Totalitarian Communism 


The threat of totalitarianism today, especially the spread of Soviet 
Communism, overshadows all other problems, and it is a question upon 
which Christians are asking for information and guidance. While this 
issue is related to the previous topic in a very obvious way, both in terms 
of the political and the economic conflict which is being waged today 
between Russia and the free countries, it is of such importance that it 
deserves separate treatment. 

It has become increasingly clear that, however ambiguous may be 
the character of Western political and economic institutions, they are 
in part at least the expression of the Christian principles of the dignity 
and the freedom of man, and Christians today cannot look dispassion- 
ately upon the newest threat to Western culture. The problem for Christ- 
ians is to deal realistically with the danger of Communist tyranny, while 
at the same time avoiding hysteria which tends to divert attention from 
the real problem which faces the West, that of solving its own economic 
and political problems democratically and equably. One of the important 
problems for many Christians today is to distinguish between those 
groups which are truly sympathetic with Communism and those whose 
policy is liberal or even Socialist. The attitude of blind opposition which 
many Christians adopt toward all political groups with which they do 
not agree has in fact helped Communism. By labelling every new idea 
“Communist,” many Christians unconsciously lend support to the 
Communist effort to draw to themselves groups which occupy a middle 
ground in the debate on economic and social questions. 

The report of Commission III at Amsterdam has given guidance on 
this problem which has proved thus far to be realistic and constructive. 
While the World Council of Churches has steadily tried to avoid the 
self-righteous condemnation of Communism characteristic of many 
Roman Catholic pronouncements, at its meetings in Chichester, England, 
during the summer of 1949, the Central Committee reaffirmed its 
opposition to “totalitarian doctrine.” 

The new study pamphlets for this enquiry go perhaps even further 
than earlier statements in trying to give guidance to Christians in 
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dealing with Communism. While emphasizing that the churches them- 
selves must realize their responsibility for the disorder of the world and 
confess their own sins, it is also explained that it would be “moral 
confusion” to overlook the oppressive aspects of Communism and ignore 
the positive values in the institutions of Western democratic nations. 
The report concludes that “the whole ecumenical community, what- 
ever differences there may be among its members about the policies in 
particular nations, should recognize that it has a responsibility to do 
what is possible to prevent the world from coming under Communist 
domination” (The Responsible Society, p. 17). 

This will be a continuing problem and the Church must be able to 
give its witness in a struggle which now rends the entire world. It is 
important that there be Christian groups in each country working on 
this problem and we shall, therefore, continue in this study to seek the 
right way for the Church as she confronts this challenge in new forms 
and in new circumstances. 


THE MEANING OF WORK 


If Christianity is relevant to the problems of life, it must have some- 
thing to say about the significance of man’s work, and since the larger 
part of our daily life is spent at a job or a profession the importance 
of this topic is self-evident. What is the meaning of work from the 
standpoint of the Christian faith ? 

The study guide, Christian Action in Society, indicates the basis of 
our interest : 


Daily work has for countless men and women, both within and outside 
the churches, lost positive meaning. It has become a means of making 
a living, rather than a Christian vocation. It sets before the worker moral 
dilemmas for which he has no adequate Christian guidance, and the lack 
of such guidance leads to the habit of thinking that Christian faith and 
daily work belong to unrelated worlds. 


(Christian Action in Society, page 3.) 


There is considerable interest in this problem today, and active 
groups in France, Germany, Holland, Britain and Switzerland have 
done excellent pioneering work, which indicates that the following 
procedure would be the most fruitful for groups interested in studying 
this question : 
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Careful Study and Analysis of the Ethical Aspects of Vocational Life Today 


We know too little about the ethical aspects of vocational life today, 
particularly the problems which arise in work relationships in the large 
industrial organizations. The modern emphasis on specialization, 
division of labour and work standardization has greatly changed the 
nature of the problem even compared with the factory system of only 
a few decades ago. These new physical aspects of work have produced 
new moral and ethical problems. Today there is a shocking contrast 
between the ethical standards which the Church regards as minimal for 
social conduct and those which actually prevail in business and indus- 
trial relations. This problem is also acute in the professions, where in 
recent years the emphasis has been upon material success and monetary 
standards of achievement, and where vocational training has neglected 
the moral and spiritual aspects of the professional life. The worker 
and the employer must both be consulted about the problems which 
seem most real to them. The factory worker, the engineer, the miner, 
the clerk, the manager, and the trade union official face conditions in 
their daily life of which the Church knows all too little. 


The Conditions of Work 


There is a great interest today among social scientists in the social 
problems of industrial life. Groups working on this problem must 
investigate the scientific analyses which are now available, dealing with 
incentive, guaranteed-wage plans, work bonuses, leisure-time activities, 
profit-sharing schemes, proposals to decentralize work, apprentice 
training, working conditions, worker-employer relations and many 
other problems. 

For example, during the war in one country a medical group of the 
Government surveyed the health facilities and living conditions in the 
nation’s coal industry. Their report revealed that whole communities 
of people lived in unnecessary squalor, through the neglect of the mine- 
owners, the indifference of the union and the carelessness of the workers. 
Many of these mining communities failed to provide the most elementary 
forms of health care and recreational and educational opportunities for 
the workers and their families, and in a large proportion of these com- 
munities the living conditions were judged to be absolutely harmful, 
particularly for children. These data will be invaluable to church groups 
who wish to relate the discussion of the meaning of work to the larger 
problems of the social order. 
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A New Christian Doctrine of Work 


In the light of this investigation, there must be a reformulation of 
the Christian doctrine of work. Much has been done already toward 
this end, but much remains to be done before most workers will really 
understand what the churches are saying when they speak about the 
Christian view of work. Most of what is said from the pulpit today 
dealing with this problem has too little relevance to the real situation of 
the worker and the professional man. The double standard which has 
grown up in business and factory ethics is in great part the product 
of the inability of the Church to say something meaningful about work. 


The Need for New Experiments 


Finally, there must be an effort to organize experiments which bring 
the industrial and the professional worker closer to the Church and 
the Church closer to their needs. This calls for a careful study of the 
results of experiments where this is being tried : industrial chaplaincies, 
worker-pastors, forums and discussions between theologians and workers 
and professional people. The task will require great effort, large 
resources and, what is more important, creative imagination. 


HOW TO PARTICIPATE IN THIS ECUMENICAL ENQUIRY 


This is the first time in the history of the ecumenical movement that 
it has been possible to organize a world-wide, long-term study project 
on the subject of Christian Action in Society. The establishment of 
the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam provides the permanent 
and solid basis for such an enquiry. Instead of working from conference 
to conference, it is now possible to maintain a continuity and a com- 
munity of interest which could never be achieved before the World 
Council became a reality. Through close co-operation between the 
Study Department in Geneva and the national ecumenical study centres 
and national Christian councils, we hope to exploit to the fullest extent 
the new possibilities for ecumenical collaboration. Any group that is 
interested in the subject of this enquiry is invited and urged to participate 
fully. The procedure we would recommend is as follows: 

The first step is to select a problem related to this enquiry which 
seems to present a real issue for the Christian conscience. It may be a 
larger issue of social policy or economic life, of- social security or of 
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political freedom in relation to modern social trends, or it may be a 
problem which arises out of the tensions within a given local com- 
munity. The three study pamphlets for the enquiry on “Christian Action 
in Society” offer many suggestions for study to interested groups. 

The next step is to relate this projected work to the ecumenical study 
programme in your country. In many countries there exists some 
central organisation to conduct studies. These national study com- 
mittees and representatives are anxious to have groups participate in 
this ecumenical enquiry. Through these national committees the local 
study work can be related to the world programme. If there is no 
national study programme in your country, write directly to the Study 
Department in Geneva. 

In the preliminary stages of study the emphasis should be upon 
exploring the issues, formulating precise statements of the problem and 
collecting information on it. It is especially important to discover what 
Christians in your own community and elsewhere have said and are 
saying about the questions you study. It is also important to find out 
what secular groups have said and done. 

After careful and thorough preparation a group might proceed to 
draw up a statement of Christian convictions which will incorporate 
the result of their thinking and which can be shared with others to 
extend the discussion, and to enlarge the basis of Christian consensus. 

The last step is to translate these findings into an active Christian 
witness. It is at this stage that Christian work is generally most deficient. 
There has been too little study of the tactics and strategy of applying 
and expressing the results of our study work. Yet without this final 
step no study programme is complete. For Christians study means 
preparation for a witness which we must make to the world, so that 
human life may come to be controlled in accordance with the will of God. 

It is true that in general the responsibility for concrete or specific 
action in society should lie with individuals and with groups of Christ- 
ians. The official body of the Church itself is neither theoretically nor 
practically fitted to be a pressure group. The work of social recons- 
truction, whether it be seeking better housing, justice for racial minor- 
ities, or peace between nations, involves the use of strategies and political 
mechanisms which are rarely free from compromises and concessions 
to evil, and about which there may be honest difference of opinion 
between Christians. But in all this the Church is more than a silent 
partner on the side of justice. The Church ought to make men feel the 
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reality of God’s word for their social life and encourage them to work 
together in fellowship for justice and truth. The Christian ought to be 
able to turn to his Church and his minister for guidance and help in 
finding his way in the world. 

It is through this mutuality of help, interest and stimulation between 
the churches and the individual members, between the churches of one 
country, and finally between the churches of the world, that there may 
come a renewal of Christian life. 


THE MOTIVATION OF OUR WORK 


It is more than a coincidence that this enquiry is part of a general 
study programme which includes enquiries on the Bible and on Evan- 
gelism, for Christian action in society always stands in close relation- 
ship to these two other Christian concerns. On the one hand it receives 
its source and its dynamic from the great social message of the Scriptures, 
and on the other hand its real purpose is the evangelisation of man 
and the creation of a true social fellowship in which God’s purpose 
for people may be fulfilled. It is this larger concern, rather than the 
establishment of any particular type of social system which provides 
Christian action with its true criteria and gives it its vital importance. 
The World Council has stated many times that the Christian churches 
have a responsibility “for seeking continually to bring the whole of 
human life and relationship under the kingship of Christ,” and it has 
always sought to make clear that its belief in the responsibility of the 
churches for society does not spring from a desire for worldly influence. 

It is one of the premises of our faith that the concern of the Christ- 
ian is not limited to that which is individual or that which is social (as 
if these two realms could ever be kept separate), but is for the whole 
of man’s life as included in the plan of God for His world. “The 
Church,” William Temple once wrote, “is by vocation the agent of 
God’s purpose, outside the scope of which no human interest or activity 
can fall.” It is that evangelistic purpose, in its most realistic and inclusive 
sense, that is the motivation of the Christian thinking about society 
which underlies this ecumenical enquiry. By our action in society we 
strive to ensure that the ground in which the seed of God’s Word is 
planted will bring forth the largest harvest. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 
AND THE ECUMENICAL PROBLEM 


BY 


GEORGES FLOROVSKY 


I. 


The Church is one. Unity is her very being and nature. It was for 
the sake of unity that she was established by the Lord. Unity and the 
union of men in Christ are her main aim and purpose: ut omnes unum 
sint. The Church is “one body,” even the Body of Christ — one orga- 
nism, into which the faithful are baptised and integrated “by one Spirit.” 
And only in the Church is the true union of men possible — in the mys- 
tery of the redeeming love of the Father, through the sacrifice of the 
Incarnate Son, by the recreating power of the Holy Spirit, in the image 
and likeness of the Undivided Trinity. Yet — Christians are divided. 
Christendom is divided. The Christian world is in schism. There is 
little unity, and little agreement, among those who “believe in His 
Name,” who call themselves by His name and glory in the title, who 
acknowledge and confess Christ Jesus as their Master, as God and 
Saviour, who put their trust in Him and proclaim, by word and deed, 
their ultimate allegiance to Him as to their Lord. There are, in fact, 
numerous Christian bodies which claim the name of the Church for 
themselves — and they are out of communion with one other, some- 
times in open and bitter antagonism. The unity of faith has fallen 
apart. The unity of love has cooled. The body of Christians has been 
utterly disrupted. The hope of unity alone has not been fully lost, 
and perhaps this is the only token of unity still left in divided Christen- 
dom. What is the meaning of this schism and disruption? Are we to 
speak of the “divided Church”? But can the Church of God, the Una 
Sancta, even be divided ? Would not a “divided Church” rather be no 
Church at all? The spirit of schism and division is the direct opposite 
of the true spirit of the Church. The visible unity of Christians has 
been broken. Is this to be regarded as a division in the Church? Or 
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should we rather describe it as a separation of some, perhaps of many, 
from the Church? Can we escape this dilemma? Divisus est Christus ? 
“Is Christ divided?” No. Emphatically not. 


II. 


The problem of the nature and meaning of schisms and divisions 
in the Church was set forth in all its sharpness and precision at a very 
early date in Christian history, and opposite solutions were at once 
suggested and accepted. This itself constituted a new division. All 
students are familiar with the controversy between St. Cyprian and 
Pope Stephen. Strictly speaking, this controversy has never been closed. 
In the West, the solution offered by the Church of Rome ultimately 
prevailed. This was theologically shaped and established by St. Augus- 
tine, in his vigorous argument against the Donatists, who claimed for 
themselves, though in vain, no less an authority than that of St Cyprian 
himself. Roman Catholic theology still follows St. Augustine very 
closely. This was very much more than a dispute on questions of dis- 
cipline — an ecclesiological issue was definitely involved in the contro- 
versy. It was the great merit of Western theologians that this problem 
of discipline was met and discussed from the outset on a theological 
basis, in the perspective of the doctrine of the Church. In the East, 
for centuries, this problem has never been faced as a genuinely theo- 
logical issue. Some of the ancient Fathers, however, among them 
St. Basil and at a later date St. Theodore of Studium, seem to be inclined 
to walk rather in the steps of St. Cyprian. The same attitude can be 
detected behind some of the canonical rules and regulations, promul- 
gated from time to time by the Ecumenical and local Councils. All 
these ancient canons (which are still binding) deal only with concrete 
cases and do not admit of general application. It would be a precarious 
enterprise to apply them simply by way of “extrapolation.” On the 
other hand, some other canons of the same Councils seem to have 
been drafted rather in the spirit of St. Augustine. 

Moreover, a further question arises: are these canonical directives 
subject to a theological interpretation at all? Do they not rather repre- 
sent only a pastoral discretion and forbearance ? Now, a definite theo- 
logical outlook is already implied in this doubt or question itself. The 
right to base any dogmatic or doctrinal conclusions on canonical deci- 
sions has been often contested ; canons, it has been suggested, belong 
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to discipline, not to doctrine. This is a very ambiguous assumption. 
Is discipline independent of doctrine ? Does this contention imply that 
canonical regulations may be guided and inspired by pastoral expediency 
or efficiency, rather than by strict doctrine? Can these disciplinary 
controversies ever be settled in any other way than by working back 
from them to the doctrinal principles involved? For, in fact, we are 
dealing here not with conclusions ; our concern is with presuppositions 
and implications. There is always some doctrine implied in every deci- 
sion. It is better plainly to elucidate what that doctrinal presupposition 
is. 

Let us state briefly the main elements of the problem. The “rigo- 
rism’’ of St. Cyprian was but a logical consequence of his general doc- 
trine de unitate ecclesiae. His point is precisely this. The Church is 
constituted by sacraments. But obviously the sacraments were ins- 
tituted in the Church — that is to say, they are effective and can be 
effective only in the Church. (We may note that for Tertullian the 
Church alone was entitled to use the Scriptures and “sectarians” had 
no right of appeal to Scripture, just because it was foreign “property’’). 
Now, a schism (any schism) breaks communion and fellowship, and 
separates from the great Church. Since unity is of the esoe of the 
Church, every violation of unity leads of itself and immediately beyond 
the last barrier, into some utter and ultimate “outside.” St. Cyprian 
was developing, with a fearless consistency, a doctrine of the complete 
absence of grace in every “sect,” precisely for the reason that it was 
a “sect,” i.e. a separated body. For St. Cyprian, all the “separated 
brethren” were not brethren at all and were to be treated exactly as 
“an heathen man and a publican.” They were no longer in any sense 
connected with the Church. They were, in the strictest sense, in the 
“outer darkness.” That was to say that all their ecclesiastical actions 
were sacrilegious usurpations, and therefore null and void, deprived of 
any sacramental or charismatic significance, and even charged with 
some destructive energy. 

The whole emphasis of St. Cyprian was on the schismatic will, on 
the divisive and disruptive intentions of all schisms. It was subversive 
of unity, and unity was for him the very being of the Church. There was 
a profound truth in his conception. And it may be that the teaching 
of St. Cyprian has never been refuted, even by St. Augustine. Yet, 
it seems to be dangerously one-sided. St. Cyprian begins with the unex- 
pressed presupposition that the canonical and charismatic limits of the 
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Church completely and invariably coincide. This, however, is precisely 
what is open to serious doubt. Is the unity of the Church really consti- 
tuted by human unanimity and agreement, by human obedience and 
loyalty ? Or is this unity rather divinely given? If the unity of the 
Church is constituted by sacraments, do sacraments depend solely upon 
human loyalty? Again, is it really possible to discern the true limits 
of the Church simply by canonical marks and signs? As a mystical 
organism, as the sacramental body of Christ, the Church can hardly 
be adequately described in canonical or legal terms and categories alone, 
In her sacramental being she defies and surpasses all merely canonical 
measurements. It is precisely this that the Augustinian conception 
tended to emphasise. 

St. Augustine inverts, as it were, the initial presupposition of 
St. Cyprian and starts with another assumption : where the sacraments 
are administered, there is the Church, even though it be sometimes in 
a reduced or imperfect state, compromised by disloyalty and rebellion, 
precisely because the reality of the Church is constituted by the sacra- 
ments. This identification of the Church with the sphere of the sacra- 
ments is fully accepted, both by St. Cyprian and St. Augustine. But 
St. Augustine emphasises especially the supernatural aspect of the sacra- 
ments. As supernatural, they cannot be at once destroyed by human 
disloyalty and disobedience. They have their own subsistence, being 
grounded in the redeeming will of God, which can never be ultimately 
frustrated by human failure. It is precisely this supernatural reality 
that St. Augustine indicates by the word “character.” What is of 
decisive importance is that the whole problem is discussed in a wider 
perspective of the doctrine of the Church. Ultimately, the Augustinian 
conception points to a basic duality in the Church: duas vitas novit 
ecclesia. There is a strong feeling of an enigmatic “disproportion” 
between the two dimensions of the same Church. There is a dispropor- 
tion between the “historical” and the “eschatological” dimensions. 
And there is a disproportion between the canonical and the sacramental 
dimensions. And yet there is but one Church. This theory earnestly 
wrestles with the antinomy of schism, and attempts to interpret it on a 
theological level. It is an essay in the “theology of the abnormal.” 
It is by no means successful in resolving the paradox. It rather stresses 
it. It admits the existence of some enigmatic “sacramental sphere” 
beyond the canonical borders of the Church Militant. This is a sort of 
third, “intermediate state,” between the Church of God and the outer 
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darkness of “this World.” It wrestles with a paradoxical situation 
with the existence of that which should not have existed at all, but still 
does exist. 

St Augustine’s view is, of course, no more than a “theologoumenon,” 
a doctrine set forth by a single Father. Yet, it must not be hastily 
dismissed by Orthodox theology, simply because St. Augustine wrote 
Latin and not Greek, or because his point of view has been generally 
adopted by the Roman Catholic Church. St. Augustine is a Father 
of the Church Universal, and we must take his witness in account, if 
we are to attempt a true ecumenical synthesis. The Cyprianic conception 
is also but a “theologoumenon.” And it simply dismisses the paradox. 
“The abnormal” is treated as a matter of discipline only. The famous 
dictum : extra ecclesiam nulla salus admits a double interpretation. It 
is a self-evident truth, for salvation is synonymous with membership 
of the Church, which is the Body of Christ. “To be saved” means 
precisely “to be in Christ,” and “in Christ’’ means “in His body.” Yet, 
if we confine ouselves to the canonical or institutional limits, we may 
drive ourselves into a very dubious position. Are we entitled to suggest 
that all those who, in their earthly career, were outside the strict cano- 
nical borders of the Church, are thereby excluded from salvation ? 
Very few theologians indeed would dare to go so far. On the contrary, 
one is very anxious to emphasise that the ultimate judgment belongs 
to Christ alone and cannot be adequately anticipated by man, especially 
with regard to those who have fought a good fight in this life, but hap- 
pened to be outside the Church, though not by their own deliberate 
choice or decision. Even the strictest Orthodox theologian would find 
it hard to believe that Francis of Assisi and John of the Cross are 
beyond the promise of salvation and are to be regarded “‘as an heathen 
man.” But usually the obvious implication of this “eschatological 
reservation” is overlooked. Just because one can be saved only in the 
Church, the hope of salvation for “the separated” involves inevitably 
a recognition that they do possess some kind of membership of the 
Church, that is to say, if some of those who had been outside the Church 
Militant are saved at all, they will be found in the Church Triumphant. 
Now, there is but one Church, and our distinction between the “two 
Churches” is inexact. Again, “eschatology” does not refer only to the 
“future” state. The whole being of the Church is eschatological. It 
will be a dubious escape, if we appeal to the concept of “uncovenanted 
grace,” which hardly fits into the scheme of a “catholic” ecclesiology. 
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Moreover, an “uncovenanted grace” suggests rather some sort of sal- 
vation extra ecclesiam, as “Covenant” is inseparably connected with 
the Church. Thus, in the last resort, we are driven back, on the strength 
of our own reasoning, exactly to an “Augustinian” distinction between 
the canonical and mystical limits of the Church, between the “histo- 
rical” and “eschatological” aspects of her life (of which St. Augustine 
was fully aware), or else to a distinction between “perfect” and “‘imper- 
fect” membership in the Church. 


EV. 


The Orthodox Church claims to be the Church. There is no pride 
and arrogance in the claim. It implies rather an awful responsibility. 
Nor does it mean perfection. The Church is still in pilgrimage, in via. 
The Orthodox Church is fully aware and conscious of her identity 
through the ages, in spite of all historical perplexities and tribulations. 
She has kept intact and immaculate the sacred heritage of the Early 
Church and of the Fathers, “the faith which was once delivered unto 
the saints.” She is aware of the identity of her teaching with the Apos- 
tolic message and the tradition of the ancient Church, even though she 
may have failed occasionally to convey this message to particular genera- 
tions in a way that carries conviction. She does not mind being “archaic.” 
She finds herself in an unbroken succession or tradition of faith. Her 
ministry also stands in the right and unbroken Apostolic succession of 
orders. Her sacramental and spiritual life has ever been the same in 
the course of ages. She is aware of having been ever the same since the 
beginning. And for that reason she recognises herself, in this distorted 
Christendom of ours, as being the only guardian of the primitive Faith 
and Order, in other words, as being the Church. 

Historically speaking, all other Christian bodies came into existence 
at a later date, and emerged exactly by way of dissent from or non- 
conformity with the traditional legacy of the Church Universal. Most 
of these separations were motivated by the claim that the empirical 
Church had somehow ceased to the true Church. From the Orthodox 
point of view, this is the very thing that could never have happened. 
The Church of God can never lose her identity. The Church is infal- 
lible and essentially indivisible. So far all Orthodox will agree: this 
is their reason for being and remaining Orthodox. 
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Yet, we have another crucial problem still to face. What is the actual 

status of the separated? What is the meaning of schism in a wider 
ecclesiological and soteriological perspective? Now, sometimes the 
question itself is dismissed and the attempt to answer it declined, on 
the pretext that “the visible Church” (i. e. the Church militant on earth) 
is competent to judge only “within her own limits.” Such was, for ins- 
tance, the contention of A.S. Khomiakov. Usually, however, this 
contention is coupled with a rigoristic practice. It is indeed wise and 
charitable to reserve judgment. Yet, can we really afford to do so? 
Every time a member of a non-Orthodox confession applies for admis- 
sion, the Church is bound to pass a judgment. Is this only a canonical 
judgment, based on pastoral and educational considerations ? Can we 
escape a theological judgment at this point ? As was already mentioned, 
canonical rules and regulations of the Early Church admit of an ambi- 
valent interpretation, and the current canonical practice in the East 
is not uniform. It is sufficient for our immediate purpose to observe, 
that, at least on some occasions, the Church used to receive into her 
fold converts from other denominations without insisting absolutely 
on baptism. In many cases the Church received them simply by the 
‘sacrament of penance, and admitted the clerics in their orders. What 
is the meaning of this practice? Does not the Church thereby give us 
to understand that the sacraments of “the separated” were of a certain 
sacramental significance, and therefore could not be reiterated? Does 
not this practice imply a certain recognition of the “validity” (i. e. 
spiritual reality) of certain rites, performed and administered “‘outside 
of the Church.” If certain “outsiders” are admitted to full communion 
with the Church without baptism and confirmation, and some others 
even to the ministry without ordination or consecration, does this not 
imply that they have been already baptised or ordained, i. e. that they 
were not outsiders in the strict sense of the term? At least, this seems 
to be the most natural interpretation, especially because a strict dis- 
crimination is usually made between the different categories of “the 
separated.” 

Now if sacraments are valid (whatever meaning is attributed to the 
term), it can only be by the grace of the Holy Spirit. Canonical practice 
seems to point to a certain mystical paradox and antinomy. It recognises 
the existence of “an intermediate sphere.” It is true that the practice 
of the Church varied in the course of time, and no general principles 

were ever formulated. In modern times, there has been an emphatic 
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tendency to interpret the canons in the spirit of St. Cyprian, especially 
in the Greek Church. This interpretation stresses the fact of separation 
and tends to avoid any recognition of differences among “the separated.” 
There were champions of this interpretation in the Russian Church too. 
But, on the whole, the opposite view has prevailed in the Russian Church, 
at least in practice, probably under some indirect or direct influence 
of the Western, i. e. Augustinian, tradition. The main question is this : 
are we entitled to use canonical facts in a theological or doctrinal argu- 
ment ? 

It is often suggested that canonical practice of the Church is guided 
and inspired rather by an “economy” than by strict doctrine. It is beyond 
the scope of the present paper to discuss at proper length this doctrine 
or theory of ecclesiastical “Economy.” In any case it has never been 
formulated and defined in the Church as a fixed doctrine}. This theory 
may be briefly formulated as follows: Strictly speaking, no sacraments 
are administered outside of the Church, and therefore, in fact, non- 
Orthodox are simply not Christians at all ; yet, by the way of a pastoral 
condescension, certain concessions might (or should) be made to make 
their incorporation in the Church easy. Once again, is it permissible 
to overrule doctrinal judgment by calculations of educational method ? 
In fact, this is not an abstract doctrinal judgment, but rather an ultimate 
mystical diagnosis. Of course, the shepherd has to leave the minety- 
nine and seek the lost sheep. But for that reason the need for complete 
sincerity is all the greater. Otherwise, pastoral forbearance may create 
an utter confusion in doctrine. If, in fact, the Church were fully con- 
vinced that in the separated bodies baptism and other sacraments are 
not accomplished, to what end would she unite the separated without 
administering the sacraments (even if it were possible, which is very 
doubtful) ? Surely not in order simply to save them by this concession 
from false shame in the open confession that they have not been bap- 
tised. Can such a motive be considered honourable, convincing and of 
good repute? Can it benefit the newcomers to reunite them by ambi- 
guous processes? Is it wise by an unseasonable accommodation to human 
“susceptibilities” to obscure the radical character of the schism and to 
create an impression that it was, after all, not so serious ? In fact, nobody 


1 The best presentation of the doctrine of “economy” is to be found in the recent book 
by Professor Hamilcar S. Alivisatos, Economy According to Canon Law of the Orthodox 
Church, Athens 1949. Some few extracts from this essay were previously published in 
English translation in the book: Dispensation in Practice and Theory, S.P.C.K. 1944. The 
book of Alivisatos deserves close attention by all interested-in ecumenical problems. 
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would dare to receive a Moslem into the Church without baptism “by 
economy.” Why should we receive non-Orthodox by a more lenient 
way, if they were really just like “heathen men”? Certainly the Church 
is the Guardian of Grace, and there is an ample room for pastoral dis- 
cretion and the exercise of charity. Yet, the purity of the faith must 
have absolute priority in the life and practice of the Church, because 
she is first of all “the pillar and the ground of the Truth.” The whole 
question needs careful consideration and a proper doctrinal analysis, 
for which obviously we have not space in a brief article1. We must 
conclude, however, that the “Augustinian” concept does more justice 
to the complexity of the situation, than a revived Cyprianic interpretation. 
At least we have to recognise that the whole problem should be care- 
fully analysed on the theological level. Pastoral theology and canon 
law can never replace dogmatics ; they should never be allowed to lay 
claim to do so. And so we have to return to our initial question : what 
is the status of the non-Orthodox ? In fact, that is the very heart of the 
ecumenical problem. 


wae 


The purpose of this sketch has been just to raise the problem. The 
Orthodox Church is the Church. This is obvious and self-evident for 
every Orthodox. But does it really imply that only Orthodox are Christ- 
ians ? The Church of Rome would not recognise any separated Chris- 
tian body as a “church,” but does regard the separated as Christians 
— they are somehow and really related to and connected with the Church. 
There are degrees of Church membership. There is a strong feeling of 
the unity of the Church behind this teaching. Is an Orthodox com- 
pelled to be more rigid and to deny the name of Christian to the “‘sepa- 
rated brethren” ? And will this rigidity throw any light on the meaning 
of schism? Too much attention is sometimes paid to the subjective 
side of schism. This is by no means to be minimised ; a schismatic will 
is a grievous reality and a real impediment to the unity of Christians. 
It does create a real break, and a real limit to fellowship. Yet the Church 
is built on a rock. Do belief and charity make any difference? And 
above all, the Church is a mystical organism. The reality of sacraments 
is sometimes obscured by an exaggerated emphasis on human will. 


1Cf. my article, The Limits of the Church, in the Church Quarterly Review, October 
1933. 
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Once more, the present writer does not suggest any solution. The doc- 
trine of the Church is still in its pre-theological phase. Yet, in order 
to advance we need some sign-posts and guidance. 

Metropolitan Philaret of Moscow used to warn against easy 
solutions. “I do not presume to cali false any church which believes 
that Jesus is the Christ. The Christian Church can only be either purely 
true, confessing the true and saving Divine teaching without the false 
admixtures and pernicious opinions of men, or not purely true, mixing 
with the true and saving teaching of faith in Christ the false and per- 
nicious opinions of men.” Philaret concludes: “You expect now that 
I should give judgment concerning the other half of contemporary 
Christianity, but I do no more than simply look out upon them; 
in part I see how the Head and Lord of the Church heals the many deep 
wounds caused by the old serpent in all the parts and limbs of this 
body, applying now gentle, now strong, remedies, even fire and iron, 
in order to soften hardness, to draw out poison, to cleanse the wounds, 
to separate out malignant growths, to restore spirit and life in the half- 
dead and numbed structures. In such wise I attest my faith that in the 
end the power of God will evidently triumph over human weakness, 
good over evil, unity over division, life over death.” +1 Metropolitan 
Philaret was a staunch churchman, but also a profound theologian, 
an eminent biblical and patristic scholar, and a very conscientious 
writer. He used to ponder his expressions and revise the draft many 
times before he was satisfied with the phrasing. These utterances quoted 
from him were written in 1833. He did not see any reason to retract 
them during the remaining 35 years of his life. Of course, these words 
are but a hint. Yet the problem has been rightly stated. There are many 
bonds still not broken, whereby the schisms are held together in a cer- 
tain unity. These bonds are manifold: right belief, sincere devotion, 
the Word of God, and above all the Grace of God, “‘which ever heals 
the weak and supplies what is lacking.” * The true-interpretation of 
the antinomy of the Christian schism can be reached only in the context 
of a balanced doctrine of the Church. 


1 Conversation between the Seeker and the Believer Concerning the Orthodoxy of the 
Eastern Greco-Russian Church, Moscow 1833, pp. 27-29, 135. 


2 Cf. an article by the late Fr. Sergius Bulgakov, At Jacob’s Well, On the Actual Unity 
of the Divided Church in Faith, Prayer and Sacraments, in the symposium, Christian Reunion, 
the Ecumenical Problem in the Orthodox Consciousness, Paris 1933. An abridged English 


translation has been published in the Journal of the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, 
No. 22, December 1933. . 
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THE POSITION OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
EASTERN ZONE 


BY 


Orto DIBELIus 


It is not easy to give a report on the position of the Church in the 
Eastern Zone. All over Europe the political factor dominates people’s 
thoughts and desires, and the farther East one goes, the more do these 
political factors assume the proportions of a political obsession. People 
no longer understand anything except political procedure. A political 
construction is put upon everything that is said, and even the life of the 
Church is constantly suspected of concealing political aims. Whatever 
is said about the position of the Church in the Eastern Zone is, therefore, 
certain to be interpreted in a political sense, and to be exploited for 
political purposes. Anyone in a responsible position in the Church would 
rather keep silent than say something which is bound to have political 
repercussions. 

But if an ecumenical fellowship is to be created among the churches 
of the world, then these churches must understand one another’s position. 
And the Oekumene has shown such readiness to help the churches in the 
Eastern Zone that it has a right to know what the position there really 
is. When the political Press all over the world is in danger of publishing 
accounts which are biased in one direction or the other, and highly 
sensational, then it is the Church’s special task to state what the truth 
really is. The service of truth will always be one of the special duties 
of the Christian churches. 

My purpose in this article is, therefore, to give a sober and objective 
account of the position of the churches in the Eastern Zone of Germany. 


a. 


It is impossible to describe the position of the Church, without first 
saying something about the general situation. 

Economically, things are bad in the Eastern Zone. The effects of 
the war are apparent everywhere. Dismantling is being carried out on 
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a large scale, just as it is in the Western Zones, but in addition there are 
reparations to be paid out of current production. The chimneys are 
smoking busily. There is hardly any unemployment. But by far the 
greatest part of what is produced is sent to the East. This also applies 
to a large extent ot the products of agriculture. Agriculture has also 
received a heavy set-back, owing to the land reform, which was introduced 
not as an economic but as a political measure. 

The absolute necessities of food are rationed, and are obtainable at 
reasonable prices. Fat is scarce, and meat is not often available, but in 
general a minimum level of existence is ensured. It is only in cases of 
illness or overwork that food is inadequate. Such cases of exhaustion 
are, however, frequent. Transport facilities are poor, and most of the 
women are forced to do men’s work. This is a great strain on them 
physically. Women with heavy burdens on their backs can be seen 
every day, trudging along the main roads. 

Clothes are the most scarce commodity of all. There are, it is true, 
numerous textile factories in Eastern Germany, but only a fraction of 
what they produce benefits the German population. Clothing coupons 
are distributed, but it is very difficult to purchase anything with them, 
and such clothes as there are are of inferior quality. All sorts of things 
have come in from abroad during the last four years. But the need is 
still terrible. Good footwear is unobtainable. The women in Eastern 
Germany all have to do hard physical work, and can do nothing with 
the high-heeled shoes which are sent in large quantities from abroad. 

The “free shops” belonging to the co-operatives provide a partial 
solution ; they sell all kinds of things which are unprocurable elsewhere. 
The purpose of these free shops is to absorb any superfluous purchasing- 
power and turn it to the profit of the State. In consequence, the prices 
in these shops are so high that a business employee, for instance, has to 
pay a whole month’s salary for a pair of shoes, which are soon worn out. 
These “free shops” are quite beyond the means of everyone who is 
still paid on a pre-war basis — and this group includes all the pastors 
and everyone employed by the Church. 

Such a process of proletarianisation and impoverishment has not 
been experienced in Germany for a hundred and fifty years — and it isa 
much truer picture of the real situation than the well-stocked shop 
windows of Western Germany. The German people today are very 
poor. Some of them believe that the reparations from current production 
will eventually stop, and that a certain degree of recovery will then be 
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possible in the Eastern Zone. But these are speculations about an uncer- 
tain future. At the moment the position is as I have described it. 

The rebuilding of damaged houses is going on very slowly in the 
Eastern Zone. The most urgent need is for small houses to be built for 
the hundreds of thousands of new farmers created by the land reform. 
These farmers have to try to support themselves and their families on a 
small holding which is often incapable of producing much. Up to the 
present such houses are available only for a small proportion of these 
new farmers. The undamaged houses in the towns and villages are 
crammed with people, and hundreds of thousands are living in cellars 
and ruins. 

The purchasing-power of the East German mark is steadily falling. 
At the time of writing the rate of exchange between the Western and 
Eastern mark is about 1:7. As the Eastern Zone cannot produce 
everything it needs, and is dependent for its machines and for all iron 
products and for many other things on imports from Western Germany, 
the prices in the Eastern Zone are continually rising. In some occupa- 
tions salaries and wages are increased accordingly, especially in the 
uranium mines, in which the Russian Occupation authorities are particul- 
arly interested. In these mines people may earn ten times as much as they 
used todo. And it is these high wage-earners who are able to patronise the 
“free shops.” 

In Western Berlin, where the currency of Western Germany is used, 
things are different, of course. But they are not really any better ; they 
are rather worse. A financial catastrophe has actually taken place in 
Berlin. The city authorities are being helped by the Western Zones, but 
hitherto the Church has not received any help on a large scale. A great 
deal of Church work has had to be abondoned, owing to the indescribable 
financial difficulties. 


II. 


In the Eastern Zone the crucial problem, as far as the churches are 
concerned, lies not in the economic situation as such, but in the inner 
conflicts which are bound to arise, when a totalitarian system based on 
dialectic materialism is imposed on a country, whose spirit has received 
the imprint of Christianity. 

In order to understand these conflicts one must realise that the dialectic 
materialism has a completely different “ethic” from the ethic which, 
has developed under the influence of Christianity. According to this 
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“ethic,” all values are seen in relation to the State and to the new order 
of society created by the totalitarian State. The individual does not 
count for much. At the present time, which according to this view must 
be regarded as a period of transition ushering in the classless society, 
the individual is sacrificed without scruple, in order to clear the way for 
the future. Consequently the way is strewn with countless human trage- 
dies, to which the Christian Church cannot remain indifferent. Not only 
are the big landowners thrown into bitter poverty ; but crowds of factory- 
owners and business people are imprisoned on some flimsy pretext, so 
that their enterprises can be confiscated by the State. 

But the most important thing of all is the re-education of the people, 
with all possible speed. Education in politics begins at school, among 
quite small children. The secondary schools and Universities are open 
only to pupils who are in agreement with the new outlook. It does not 
matter whether they themselves agree with what they write in their 
examination papers. The idea is that a “Confession” of this kind is the 
surest way of making children understand later on, that what they have 
written is really true. 

In all this, the main hope is set on the working classes, while the 
educated classes are suppressed as much as possible, or even eliminated. 
The result is that the clergy scarcely ever succeed in getting their sons and 
daughters into the secondary schools, much less the Universities. 

Pressure is brought to bear on people’s political outlook. The 
Communist Party, the Sozialistische Einheits-Partei, has it is true not 
yet succeeded in gaining a majority, or even a considerable minority, 
among the population. But it holds all the important positions. The 
other political parties and organisations are only variations of the real 
State party and are not in position to carry out what they want. 

Anyone who believes in the victory of dialectic materialism and of 
the totalitarian State will regard all this as a temporary phenomenon, 
which will soon be replaced by unanimity of thoughts and desires. But 
at the present time the effect of this situation is to oppress all who derive no 
benefit from the new system as officials of the ruling party. This explains 
the continuous stream of people who leave the Eastern Zone by illegal 
means — a movement unparalleled in the history of Europe. It must 
be realised that flight from the Eastern Zone is always a hard decision, 
taken only in utter despair. For everyone who crosses the frontier has 
to leave behind everything that he possesses; he has to burn all his 
bridges behind him and leap into the void. 
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The pastors and church workers are not among those who leave — 
unless they feel that their lives are directly threatened, and there are not 
many such cases. They know they are responsible for their people and 
are therefore prepared to share their lot. Many pastors live in ruins, just 
like their parishioners. In some parishes they have had to take refuge in 
caravans, as there was no other accommodation for living or for meetings. 
They are practically cut off from the spiritual life of the West. Owing to 
the low rate of exchange, it is impossible to buy a book published in the 
West. Very little literature is produced in the Eastern Zone, and what 
there is is subject to Russian censorship. The greatest difficulty of all 
for pastors is their anxiety about their children. But in spite of this they 
resist the temptation to go to the West of Germany, where they would 
be free from spiritual oppression. 


Ill. 


Church services are usually allowed to go on in the Eastern Zone 
without interference. The only thing that hinders people from attending 
them is that they often have to work in the fields on Sundays, and it 
takes a great deal of courage to disobey this order. To be quite fair, 


however, it must be said that for some decades people’s attachment to 
the Church has left much to be desired. The parts of the old East 
Germany where the Church was most alive are now in Polish hands. 
The districts which are still German are those where people are not interes- 
ted in the Church. The Russian commandant can therefore say, with 
some justice, that the people who are sent to work in the fields would not 
go to Church in any case! The only question is, therefore, whether 
people will not have a complete physical and mental breakdown, if 
they so seldom have a really free day. 

The church services go on ; and the churches nearly all have pastors. 
It is no longer possible to appoint pastors with a University education in 
every case, to a large extent the church councils have been obliged to 
fall back on men with very little theological training, or on laymen. And 
as the means of transport are so poor, it is much more difficult than before 
for the pastor to look after his numerous scattered parishes. 

The places where pastors are trained, i.e. the theological faculties, 
are continuing their work at the Universities, as before. But the number 
of young people who are allowed to study theology is much smaller 
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than at the western Universities, because many students are excluded 
from the University owing to their origin, or for other reasons. And 
every year it is growing more and more difficult to find professors for 
the faculties in the Eastern Zone. 

It must also be said that in cases of interference: with church funds, 
or with church meetings, the Russian authorities have often intervened 
most helpfully and have removed difficulties which had been created 
by the German Communists. But by no means in all cases. 

There is no interference with or supervision of church synods or 
pastors’ conventions. It has even been possible to hold large meetings 
for young people. At large church conferences the Russian authorities 
have often made a point of greeting the church representatives in person, 
and of providing every facility for the arrangements. The provinces of 
the Eastern Zone nearly all pay the modest State contributions, which 
were legally granted to the church in the past. Considerable sums have 
also been granted for repairing churches in many places. For instance, 
the Marienkirche in Berlin — which after the destruction of the Cathedral, 
being the only large church of any great age in Berlin, was raised to 
the status of a Cathedral — has been renovated in most dignified 
fashion with considerable contributions from the city authorities. The 
authorities have also been very accommodating about allowing the 
church leaders to travel from one zone to another. 

The point where the Church encounters difficulties is when it under- 
takes educational or social work — as it did under National-Socialism. 

In the Eastern Zone the school isa definitely Communist establishment, 
from which no one is allowed to withdraw. The Church can arrange 
one or two hours of religious instruction, at its own expense and on its 
own responsibility. Some of the local Russian authorities are sincerely 
trying to see that the agreement made on this question, applicable to 
the whole of the Eastern Zone, should be fairly carried out. But the 
new headmasters, who are usually opposed to Christianity, inevitably 
dislike religious influence, and put difficulties in the way of religious 
instruction. For instance, in one large school, when a young clergyman 
introduced short morning prayers which were attended by crowds of 
pupils and had a perceptible influence on the young people, these services 
were immediately prohibited. 

The same applies to other church work among young people. The 
Church has had to put up with a good deal of interference and is usually 
only tolerated as long as it confines itself to small circles. 
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It is the same with the kindergartens. The aim of the political author- 
ities is clearly to draw the kindergartens into the non-religious school 
system. The kindergartens run by the Church are closed, whenever a 
pretext can be found. 


It is also becoming increasingly difficult to train deaconesses as nurses. 


IV. 


In face of the numerous sentences of imprisonment or death, passed 
both on prisoners-of-war and on civilians, the families affected set their 
last hope on the influence of the Church. The same is true of the trials 
of war criminals in the West of Germany, except that in the Eastern Zone 
the cases are far more numerous. Consequently all the pastors are 
besieged with appeals for all kinds of help. Sometimes it is possible to 
do something, especially if the pastor in question is on good terms with 
the occupying Power. But in the overwhelming majority of cases it is 
impossible to do anything at all. This inability to help people lies like 
a stone on the heart of the pastor and his helpers every day, and often 
threatens to crush them. 

This explains why many pastors do their utmost to remain on good 
terms with the political authorities, even if their conscience constantly 
urges them to protest against what is done by these authorities, owing 
to their different view of life. The pastors are often the only people 
who can take care of their parishioners when they are in trouble, and 
they regard this service of love and mercy as their highest duty. 

Moreover, it will always be the duty of the Christian Church not to 
regard the world as if everything were either black or white. The Church 
must make a stand against the superficial idea that everything is wonder- 
ful in the Western world, and as if the Christian were bound to espouse 
the cause of a capitalist order, and to oppose any new economic order 
based on Communism. There can be no question of that. Some of the 
measures introduced in the Eastern Zone can only be welcomed by the 
Church. In the Eastern Zone one finds none of the trashy literature full 
of sex-appeal with which the newspaper kiosks in Western Germany are 
filled today, and the cinemas are not allowed to show the rubbishy 
foreign films which flood the screen in the West. 





Wa 


During the years since the war, church life in the Eastern Zone has 
improved, under the influence of the refugees. But there has been no 
real revival of spiritual life. The people are too tired, both physically 
and morally and the destruction of so many churches and parish halls 
has its effects. How can the life of the Church develop, when there is 
never a room available in which more than twenty people can meet ? 

It is a life full of deprivations and difficulties, hardly conceivable in 
Western countries. But the people who are living in the Eastern Zone and 
bravely carrying on their work in the church do not envy those whose 
lives are easier. They know that the true Church of Jesus Christ always 
stands under the sign of the Cross. And every day they feel the presence 
of the living Christ in the churches of Eastern Germany. That is what 
really matters. 





ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


A Portrait drawn for his Seventy-Fifth Birthday, January 14th 1950 


BY 


FRIEDRICH TILLMANN 


Albert Schweitzer, the prophetic thinker and genius of our century, 
belongs among those great men — St. Francis of Assisi, St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux, David Livingstone and their fellows — who have dis- 
avowed wealth and fame to give up their lives to the service of man- 
kind in simplicity and self-sacrifice. Like the rich young ruler, he had 
great possessions — intellectually. And very unlike him, he never 
looked behind him: he turned his back on life at thirty. His work 
bears a stamp all its own. For him, the commandment “love thy neigh- 
bour” is a far greater thing than any musical or medical or theological 
renown, and so he has placed his surpassing capacities as a tropical 
doctor and missionary at the disposal of the jungle hospital in Lam- 
barene. 

He was born on the fourteenth of January, 1875, in Kaysersberg, 
in Upper Alsace, where his father was the schoolmaster and deputy 
pastor. Six months later, his father moved to become the pastor of 
Giinsbach-im-Miinstertal, where Albert’s mother came from, and there, 
with his three sisters and his younger brother, he passed a charming 
childhood. When he was only three or four, he was already going to 
church every Sunday with the family, and even as quite a little boy he 
was always simple and natural: for instance, he did not want to be 
better dressed than the other village boys (which was, of course, always 
leading to trouble with his parents), or, still less, to pass as “gentry.” 
Later on, too, he always maintained a certain reserve. For animals he 
was full of compassion and good-nature. The atmosphere at home 
was sometimes strict enough, and it was only when he absolutely had 
to that Albert would set foot across the threshold of his father’s study. 
He was already learning the piano before he went to school, but he 
did not do much sight-reading, preferring to improvise and to sing 
songs and hymns to his own accompaniment. 
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After he had attended the village school in Giinsbach and the lower 
classes of the high-school in neighbouring Miinster, he went to live 
with his uncle in Mulhouse so that he could go to the grammar-school 
there. Here he developed a devouring love for books, and even thus 
early, as a boy, began to take an interest in politics and in public affairs 
of all sorts. He soon found himself missing the mountains at home : 
nature was everything to him. But he found compensation in two 
friendships he made at school, which were to remain unforgettable to 
him in after-life, and in his acquaintance with the Alsatian poet and 
pastor Adolf Stéber. Schweitzer is bilingual, and speaks the Alsatian 
dialect, which is closely akin to his native tongue in which he thinks 
and dreams. 

At the grammar-school he had a particular predilection for history 
and the natural sciences, yet at the same time feeling it almost an affront 
that efforts should be made to explore their secrets. During his time in 
Mulhouse he learnt the organ from the famous master-organist Eugen 
Miinch, for whom he soon came to deputise at services, as well as, 
while still a schoolboy, playing the organ at concerts. Besides the 
memoirs of the missionary Casalis it was his compatriot Bartholdi, the 
sculptor, creator of the Statue of Liberty in New York harbour, who 
first led him, as a young man, to think of going abroad. 

When he had passed his school-leaving exams, Schweitzer proceeded 
to Strasbourg in 1893 to study theology at the Thomasstift, and then 
went on to work as a curate in St. Nicolai. He studied organ-playing 
under Ernst Miinch in Strasbourg and Charles-Marie Widor, of Paris. 
On graduating as licentiate of theology and doctor of philosophy, he 
obtained a post in the University of Strasbourg as lecturer in theology, 
where in 1913 he became a professor extraordinary. He further studied 
at the Universities of Berlin and Paris, and also took up medicine, in 
which subject he qualified in 1912 with the degree of doctor of medicine. 

In 1905, urged by Widor, he published a book in Paris on Jean- 
Sébastien Bach, le Musicien-Poéte, which appeared in German in 1907 
and in English in 1912, and ran into several revised editions. This 
outstanding biography is regarded as being among the most significant 
works on Bach’s artistic output. In addition, Schweitzer was one of 
the founders of the Paris Bach Society, started in 1906, and used to take 
part in their concerts as organist, as he had done from 1894 onwards 
at the Bach concerts at St. William’s in Strasbourg. In his German 
and French Methods of Organ Construction and Performance, published 
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in 1906, he put forward suggestions for the simplification of the modern 
organ which the leading organ-builders of the day were to adopt with 
enthusiasm. The paper he submitted to the Vienna International Music 
Congress on “The Reform of Organ-Building,” and the proposals made 
in it, became well-known and highly esteemed. Yet all the while he 
was busy with plans and schemes of one kind and another for putting 
his knowledge and abilities at the service of humanity. He felt drawn 
in the end to the vocation of helping as a doctor in the colonies, parti- 
cularly to the care of lepers and sleeping-sickness victims. And in 1913 
he went out to the Ogowe river in the Congo area of West Africa. 

“On the edge of the primeval forest” (the title of his best-known book, 
which has appeared in many languages), Albert Schweitzer took up his 
abode in a deserted mission-station, where he engaged, amid over- 
whelming difficulties, in his battle against the mosquitoes and the tsetses. 
He worked unsparingly at rough enough tasks : he built hen-coops, and 
he cut down and rooted up wood. The news of the great medicine-man 
and miracle-worker spread abroad swiftly through the African jungle, 
and the natives came from great distances along the rivers in the little 
hollowed-out tree-trunks that served them as canoes. Touching, indeed 
moving scenes took place, here in this land of bottomless material 
wretchedness.. The negroes showed how grateful they were for his help, 
and confidence in the white doctor grew by leaps and bounds. And so he 
came to have the opportunity of telling them about the great Physician 
of their souls, and of bringing them the glad tidings of Jesus of Nazareth. 
It was not easy, of course, weaning them from their dark vices and idols, 
but this too he did, backed by intelligent natives whom he had trained 
as helpers and teachers, and who hastened to offer themselves in his service 
to do his work of mercy. 

As the healing of many of the patients took some considerable time, 
it was soon evident that a hospital would have to be built. So the scope 
of the work increased, and in time there came a school and a church 
and other buildings also. Eventually he engaged a number of assistant 
doctors. His work for the negroes was extraordinarily many-sided : 
there were the lepers and the sleeping-sickness victims and those suffering 
from other serious tropical diseases, and there were people sick in mind 
and heart, but there were other complaints in plenty — intestinal para- 
sites, symptoms of a dysenteric nature, amoebic dysentery, dropsy, 
rheumatism, ischias, a wide variety of different kinds of ulcer, and lung 
and bone tuberculosis. Then every evening there was the task of digging 
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jiggers out of children’s toes. Natives often came from far away suffering 
from strangulated hernias already gangrenous as a result of the long 
distance covered. Many women would come there for their confinements, 
and numbers of negro babies who had lost their mothers were looked 
after and educated. Europeans, too, were often cared for in the hospital : 
their frequently over-long residence in that climate produced a general 
debilitation, further increased by the deficiency in calcium intake resulting 
from the fact that the drinking-water was only fit for consumption after 
it had been boiled, so that gastric ulcers, malaria and deep-rooted mus- 
cular abscesses were common among the whites. 

Schweiter’s first period out there, lasting four and a half years, came 
to an end in 1917 when he was sent home to Europe to be interned ; 
his work as he had founded it collapsed as a result of the first world war. 
His health was somewhat precarious for a time after 1918, but after two 
operations to put him right again he was back in Lambarene in 1924, 
setting once again with courage and confidence about his enterprise, 
which grew to be a great deal bigger and more important than before. 
Today the settlement covers two hundred and twenty-five acres and con- 
sists of some forty buildings in all, while in addition to the two thousand 
oil-bearing palm-trees there are oranges, tangerines, grape-fruits, 
bananas and the like, and neighbouring settlers are supplied with food. 

What an exalted sense of responsibility and devotion goes into Albert 
Schweitzer’s work is demonstrated by the circumstances of the visit to 
Europe which he started to make in January 1939. As they were crossing 
the Bay of Biscay, he heard over the ship’s radio the very provocative 
speech delivered by Hitler, and the conviction came to him that another 
world war was not far off. But he felt that his presence in Lambarene 
would be made more necessary than ever by the difficulties which the 
imminent conflict would bring about, and when he got to Bordeaux he 
turned round and went straight back on the same steamer. Thus the 
fortnight’s voyage each way was the only rest he had before embarking 
on another stretch of nearly ten years’ work in Equatorial Africa. 

He received a present of a small organ, proof against tropical condi- 
tions, from an organ-builder in Europe. And he wrote his magnificent 
autobiography From My Life and Thought, and his great work Culture 
and Ethics. He had a presentiment that the collapse of the old civilisation 
was upon us, and his principle of reverence for all life is the positive 
answer to the denial and the nihilism of our time. “Good means,” he 
writes, “the maintaining of life, the furthering ‘of life, the raising of 
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developable life to its highest value. Evil means the destroying of life, 
the injuring of life, the setting of restraint upon developable life. Ethical 
standards are not concerned with whether this or that particular life is 
to be maintained or furthered as being itself of value. It is Life as such 
that is the mysterious Value to which I must do reverence in thought and 
deed. All rationalism, if it goes deep, ends in the mystical. In reverence 
for life, I raise my own being to its highest value, and I give it to the 
world. Out of the mystical emphasis on reverence for life come the 
motive forces for the creation and maintenance of those values which 
are of service in the perfecting of man and mankind, and which taken as 
a whole make up civilisation.” 

On his visits home, Schweitzer gives organ and radio recitals in the 
chief cities of Europe, which are accorded an enthusiastic reception. It 
is out of what he earns through his concerts and his books that he is able 
to maintain his great work of love in the dark continent of Africa. 

In 1932, as a mark of respect, he was invited to broadcast the speech 
celebrating the centenary of Goethe’s death, and subsequently he was 
awarded the Goethe Prize. Under the Government in power during the 
following twelve years, on the other hand, efforts were made to hush 
up him and his work, but this only made him and his wife the surer that 
he was doing what was right. Countless further honours came his way, 
and famous Universities awarded him degrees — Zurich made him a 
Doctor of Theology in 1920, Prague a Doctor of Philosophy in 1925, 
Oxford a Doctor of Divinity, and St. Andrews a Doctor of Letters, and 
Edinburgh a Doctor of Divinity and a Doctor of Music, all in 1932. 
On the occasion of the Goethe centenary in 1949, the University of 
Chicago also conferred on him an Honorary Degree of the Faculty of Law. 

In his Letters from Lambarene Hospital, Dr. Schweitzer relates his 
experiences during the war. Directly after its outbreak, food and surgical 
equipment became very scarce, but he was able to buy up considerable 
stocks of rice, and thus keep the hospital going. Most of the Europeans 
were called up and left Lambarene. During the contest for possession 
of Lambarene between the Vichy forces and the Free French, the hospital 
was left undamaged, as a refuge for both whites and natives. The planting 
of fruit-trees and the systematic fostering of oil-bearing palms ensured 
the feeding of the patients, while the arrival of a sizeable consignment 
of medical supplies from America, and later another from England, 
tided the hospital over a dangerous shortage. One great relief was when, 
after 1941, a number of roads were constructed enabling remote or 
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completely inaccessible mission-stations, British, American and Swedish, 
far away in the hinterland, to be reached. But “in 1944 we noticed how 
tired and strained we had grown.” At the same time pressure of work 
was increasing, and made harder by the determined battle which had 
to be carried on against white ants and elephants. And then came the 
seventh of May, 1945, with the news of the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe, and “the church bell in Lambarene rang in the end of the war.” 

Through this great work of his, Albert Schweitzer, twentieth- 
century saint, has translated his ideals and thoughts into fact. His 
devoted labour and missionary enthusiasm are to him the fulfilment, 
without thought of self, of his steady faith in the Bible. He could have 
lived a life of renown and splendour amid civilised surroundings, as a 
famous organist, musical scholar, research-worker, philosopher, profes- 
sor, physician — yet even now, well on in the evening of his days, he 
has eyes only for his great task in the depths of Africa. In addition to 
his work, he is making time to complete his great book Philosophy and 
Civilisation, and he is himself a shining example of the life-force which 
he holds in such high honour. Youthful still in his way of feeling and 
thinking, he has always preserved his faith in good. And all his life long 
he has known the inspiring power of the truth that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive — all through a life noble in itself and issuing 
in love of his fellow-men. 





ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


IMPRESSIONS OF LATIN AMERICA 


During this summer I have spent two months in the Argentine, in Uruguay, 
in Chile and in Brazil. This does not qualify me to pronounce with any 
authority a general judgment on the Protestantism of Latin America. However, 
my contacts with a certain number of churches in the countries I have men- 
tioned, with their pastors and their Theological Faculties, have left some very 
vivid impressions on my mind which it may be useful to set down. 

(1) As in every other part of the world, except in Palestine, Christianity 
in Latin America has been an article imported from abroad. In its Roman 
Catholic form it began to penetrate the Continent with the Jesuit Missions 
of the seventeenth century. In its Protestant form, if we leave out of account 
the expedition of Villegagnon sent to Brazil by Admiral de Coligny, it was 
brought in about one hundred years ago, partly through the immigration 
of European Protestants, especially Germans in the South of Brazil, and also 
through the evangelistic enterprises undertaken by a steadily growing number 
of missionary societies, controlled by the Protestant Churches of the United 
States, Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Episcopalians, Disciples of 
Christ, Adventists, Pentecostalists, and others too numerous to mention, 
who sent missionaries into the various countries of Latin America to found 
churches, and to build up theological seminaries, colleges and schools. A 
considerable work has been accomplished, and it is impossible to speak too 
highly of the immense apostolic labours of the missionaries from North 
America. However, what is especially worthy of remark is that just as in all 
parts of the world in the last nineteen centuries, the “young churches,” which 
have come into existence in Latin America through the preaching of foreign 
Christians, have been tending more and more to become national and indep- 
endent churches. In fact, a considerable number have already attained that 
goal. Certainly they do not forget their debt to the Missionary Societies in 
the United States, but they have taken over for the future full responsibility 
for their own vocation among the nations of Latin America. 

The Evangelical Conference of Latin America which was held in Buenos 
Aires from 18-30 July, 1949, set in the clearest light the way in which these 
Protestant churches have taken deep root in the life of many nations of the 
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Continent. Coming from sixteen countries and representing twenty denomin- 
ations, the members of the Conference were for the most part ministers 
and lay people, nationals of the countries whose churches had sent them 
as delegates, and they were conscious of speaking, not in the name of 
missions or of communities dependent on Missionary Societies, but in the 
name of churches which had themselves organised the Conference and 
were determined to bring it to good effect. 

(2) The ecumenical spirit is alive in a considerable number of these 
Latin-American churches and, I noted many signs of it. From my first contacts 
with the members of the Conference at Buenos Aires, I was deeply struck by 
it. Certainly the fact that all the members could understand one another, 
since all, or practically all knew Spanish and Portuguese, made easier the 
exchange of points of view and rendered possible rapid agreement on the 
essential issues. This common inheritance of “latinity” was favourable to 
mutual understanding, and gave the feeling of a common task to be fulfilled 
in the midst of peoples who all know themselves to be, and are proud to be, 
Latin. An Evangelical Movement, one within the diversity of its denomina- 
tions, has been called by God to proclaim the message of salvation to the 
peoples of Latin America in a way that they can understand, to call into 
being within it apostolic communities, and to carry on unremittingly educa- 
tional, moral and social activity. This is the truth which was continually 
affirmed at Buenos Aires, and which is expressed in the letter sent out from 
the Conference under the title “To our Peoples.” 

The same ecumenical spirit manifests itself in different forms in every 
place that I visited in my journey. Adventists and Pentecostalists welcomed 
one of the Presidents of the World Council with the same brotherly warmth 
as the Presbyterians, the Methodists, and, in many places, the Baptists. 
Episcopalians and Lutherans with equal generosity threw open their 
churches, their seminaries and their colleges to him. Elsewhere, in several 
cities, I had the joy of taking part in the gatherings of ministers in which the 
majority of the denominations were represented. 

(3) I do not say that the ecumenical spirit was alive in al] the churches 
in Latin America. It may happen that even within one denomination there 
is disagreement on this point. Is it not better to state quite openly that I 
encountered in one place strangely false ideas, in another serious misunder- 
standings, elsewhere sincere anxieties? Everywhere in my journey I asked 
our friends to set before me as clearly as possible all the preoccupations or 
questions aroused by the action of the World Council of Churches or by 
the Ecumenical Movement, under one or other of its aspects. I think that 
in many situations my answers helped to dissipate strange confusions, and 
to throw light on the essential characteristics of true ecumenism with its 
complementary requirements of truth and love. But I am convinced that it 
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is necessary to work ceaselessly throughout Latin America for the dissemination 
in Spanish and Portuguese of accurate and easily-checked information, com- 
pared with which propaganda, whether clever or clumsy, is bound to fall down. 

It was an immense privilege for one of the Presidents of the World Council 
of Churches to set forth in the most objective ways possible what the World 
Council has been, what it has achieved in its proyisional form, and what 
it is trying to accomplish now that the Assembly at Amsterdam has 
brought it into being, and has defined its mission. In the course of my 
journey, I frequently affirmed that it was not the World Council that had 
sent me to South America : that the only mission that I had received from 
it was to carry its brotherly greetings and its warmest good wishes to the 
Conference at Buenos Aires and to the various churches which were kind 
enough to make me welcome. None the less it is true that almost daily, 
and particularly in conferences of pastors and in theological seminaries, 
I was asked to reply to very numerous questions which revealed to me the 
growing interest aroused in Latin America by the problem of Christian 
unity and the development of ecumenical relations among the various 
Christian confessions. I do most earnestly hope that, apart from the infor- 
mation service to which I have alluded, as much ecumenical literature as 
possible may be published in Spanish and Portuguese. The reports of 
Amsterdam should be circulated widely among the pastors and in the 
faculties of Theology. 

(4) I visited six seminaries, two Presbyterian, one Lutheran, two Metho- 
dist and one Baptist. Several of them appeared to me to be remarkably 
well fitted out with buildings and other equipment: the new Presbyterian 
Faculty at Campinas, in Brazil, is not a whit behind the Evangelical Faculty 
of Buenos Aires, which is entrusted by four denominations with the training 
of their future pastors. But what impressed me most of all was the enquir- 
ing mind, and the desire to obtain information, manifested by the 
students. From my contacts with them, I have gained the impression that 
the churches in Latin America are assured of having in the future pastors 
capable of maintaining in them the apostolic fire. But I am equally sure that 
it is indispensable that close links should be established between these future 
leaders of the Evangelical churches of Latin America and the theology of the 
churches of Western Europe. They themselves greatly desire the formation 
of such links. It would be well to consider whether South American students 
cannot obtain scholarships for one or two years in European Theological 
Faculties. 

(5) I have no space to write in detail about the life of the Christian com- 
munities themselves. I have visited a large number the members of which 
belong to the most varied social levels. Often I found an intense Christian 
life and missionary zeal bearing splendid fruits. I shall never forget certain 
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meetings for worship in which from the first moment I experienced the 
reality of the “atmosphere,” full of joyful ardour and victorious faith. In 
many places the number of converts is considerable. In young and dynamic 
churches piety sometimes clothes itself in expressions which are a little discon- 
certing for a European Christian — in particular, in the “pentecostal” com- 
munities which are making astonishing conquests in Brazil and Chile, reli- 
gious emotion tends to find curious expression. But these eccentricities are 
only by-products: the essential fact is the remarkable vitality of these 
churches of Latin America, their continual growth, their conviction that 
they are bound to proclaim to their peoples the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and their fixed resolve to fulfil their vocation. It is this that explains 
the existence in Brazil today of two and a half million Protestants, and the 
constant progress made by the Evangelical movement in the other countries 
of South America. 


MARC BOEGNER. 


THE FIRST EVANGELICAL CONFERENCE OF LATIN AMERICA 


Message to Protestant Christians 


Grace be to you, and peace from God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

We, the representatives of the Evangelical Christian Movement in fifteen 
Latin American countries, together with visitors from Spain, France, and the 
United States, gathered in Buenos Ayres from 18-30 July, 1949, have been 
able once again to experience by the Grace of God “how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity” ! 

Our heart overflows with gratitude to God the Father of us all, that He 
has allowed us all on this occasion unitedly to surrender ourselves to the guid- 
ance of His Holy Spirit, in order that the testimony which He has called 
us to offer to our peoples may draw many souls to the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Our gratitude reaches up to the multitude of our Evangelical 
brethren in this continent whose interest, self-sacrifice and prayers have made 
it possible for our Assembly to be held. 

We recognise with gratitude to God the vigorous growth of the Evangelical 
churches in Latin America. Day by day the Board raises up new witnesses 
to the Gospel of His Grace bringing into being in our countries new commu- 
nities of believers. Glory to God Who gives life, and, with it, growth. 

At the same time, in the difficulties and afflictions which are suffered by 
believers in some countries, we recognise the prophetic truth of the warning 
of our Lord, “tin the world we shall have affliction.” 
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The testimony of the Gospel is also the testimony of the Cross. Those 
who follow Christ are called to take up their Cross daily in order to follow 
Him. We desire to express our deep sympathy and solidarity with those of 
our brethren who are suffering persecution or limitation of their liberties ; 
their suffering and sacrifice is once more the testimony of heroic faith. We 
desire to remind them of the encouraging words of our Lord Jesus Christ, “Be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

With equal and profound gratitude to Christ Who has bought us with 
His blood, and of Whose Body we are all members, we recognise a growing 
spirit of co-operation and spirit of unity among the Evangelical Churches. 
Our meetings have been an eloquent manifestation of this unity since here 
the representatives of roughly twenty denominations have discovered once 
more in the presence of the Lord that we form part of a brotherhood in a 
direct line of continuity with that other brotherhood united in the Upper 
Room in Jerusalem from which, through the gift of power of the Holy 
Spirit, the Church of Christ was born. 

We believe that the time has passed in which the fact of our differences 
could serve as an excuse for introducing a spirit of discord among the followers 
of one Lord and Saviour. Where the spirit of the Lord is at work with the 
riches and variety of His gifts and callings, there will always be differences ; 
but these differences are only variations, the purpose of which is to manifest 
the riches and abundance of Divine Grace and the inability of one single 
individual or one single group to apprehend and hold within itself the whole 
truth of God. Through Jesus Christ is the Truth, and in Him we receive 
from God the gift of spiritual unity which no differences can shake. God has 
not sought, and we do not desire to crush the spontaneous and prophetic 
elements in the Church beneath a rigid uniformity. For in many ways and 
through many paths are revealed to us “the unsearchable riches of Christ” 
and “the manifold wisdom of God.” 

We have not sought, nor do we consider indispensable organic unity, 
ecclesiastical or administrative. The Body of Christ which is His Church, 
is not a mechanical structure, but a living organism. Our desire and our 
duty is to manifest the intimate spiritual unity which we enjoy in Christ. 
Denominational entities and local churches are as important as the ecumen- 
ical or universal, and there can be no ecumenical reality unless it is founded 
on a solid reality, individual and local. Our different Evangelical traditions 
are necessary in order that we may come to the “unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

But our Love and brotherly affection cannot be an end in themselves. 
The presence of the Holy Spirit Who makes us one implies also a challenge 
and a responsibility to be obedient to the Will of God, to be faithful to the 
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Gospel revealed by God in the Holy Scriptures, and to consecrate our lives 
entirely to the propagation of that Gospel. 

We challenge the Evangelical Churches to remember and to fulfil with 
ever-increasing fidelity the duty implied in our privilege of belonging to the 
universal priesthood of believers in such a way that pastors and lay people 
alike, in one body and one spirit across our whole Continent undertake with 
boldness, trusting only in God “Who is our refuge and strength,” the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel and the “work of faith,” and the “labour of love” 
to which He has called us. 


To our Peoples 


Declaration of the First Evangelical Conference of Latin America 


We, the first Evangelical Conference of Latin America, consisting of 
representatives of Evangelical Christian Churches of sixteen countries, have 
met at Buenos Aires for the purpose of strengthening the links of brother- 
hood, and of studying our common problems. We desire to send to the 
countries represented here our expression of faith in God, and our fraternal 
good wishes. 

Our Evangelical Christian Churches, sometimes called Protestant, scat- 
tered throughout the continent, and consisting as regards the immense majo- 
rity of them of Latin-Americans and other ethnic types to be found in our 
country, are profoundly rooted in their social milieu. Our churches are not 
organisations foreign to the country ; they do not proclaim doctrines different 
from those of the original Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Loving children 
of our respective countries, we thank God for them, and it is our intention 
to serve them loyally desiring their progress in every aspect of life, not in 
the hope of dominance, which would contain in itself the germ of its own 
destruction, but according to the mind of Christ “to serve,” “to give life, 
and to give it in abundance.” So inspired by the Love of Christ, we streng- 
then the bonds of brotherhood across every barrier of race, nationality 
and social conditions. 

As Latin-Americans we cannot forget that we are heirs of the Evangelical 
tradition of Spain in past times, the tradition of Casiodoro de Reina and 
Cipriano de Valera, who, in the sixteenth century, gave us the Castillian 
version of the Bible which we still ponder in our homes and in our churches, 
and of many others who in that golden age of Spanish Christianity found 
faith ever in Jesus Christ and confessed it even unto death. 

The Evangelical Churches, in accordance with the precepts of the Bible, 
are respectful towards laws and constituted authorities. They carry out their 
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programme without becoming involved in the activities of party politics, but 
in fulfilling their mission as the ‘‘salt of the earth,” they pray for all those 
who direct and guide the destinies of nations and for all those who in the 
international order labour for understanding and collaboration among the 
peoples of the earth. 

In the light of the teaching and the example of Jesus Christ, we proclaim 
the dignity and the limitless value of the human being as God’s creation. 
All men are equal in the sight of the Creator, and for that reason should 
have the same opportunities and the same rights in relation to the laws and 
to society. Any political system or economic society which degrades human 
personality, makes use of it in any way as a mere instrument, or hinders 
its free expression, is anti-Christian and anti-human. 

Liberty of conscience, thought and religion, with its natural expression 
in individual or collective actions, is inherent in human personality and has 
its deepest foundations in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

We rejoice that the peoples of the world through the agency of the United 
Nations in their universal Declaration of the Rights of Man have fully recog- 
nised the rights promised and defended by the Evangelical churches. By 
considering the limitations imposed in many cases on these rights, we declare 
that Liberty is not a favour granted by some human authority, but a value 
inherent in the personality and given by God. That Liberty of conscience 
and worship should be considered as the foundation of all other liberties 
and we claim that freedom both to profess a religion or to change a religion, 
or not to profess any religion at all. Conscience is inviolable, and the prac- 
tice of worship, which is its outward expression, cannot recognise any limi- 
tations by legal action other than those which are necessary for the defence 
of morals and public order. 

Following the clear teachings of Jesus Christ, and in accordance with 
the long and sorrowful experience of history, we stand for the principle of 
“‘a free Church in a free state,” as the best means to secure respect and liberty 
as between the two institutions, and the full development of spiritual values 
in the life of the peoples. 

Following in the steps of our Divine Master and Lord, we proclaim 
peace and labour for it. We pray for the speedy coming of the day foretold 
by the prophets in which spears shall be transformed into pruning-hooks, 
and swords into ploughshares. We greatly appreciate the labours of men 
and institutions of goodwill — even when they do not profess the same ideas 
as we ourselves — which labour sincerely for peace, but we are convinced 
that there cannot be peace among nations until man has peace with God, 
and that true and permanent peace can only be won when He reigns in the 
hearts of men. 





We look with distress on every economic, social, or political system which 
involves the coercion or the exploitation of man by man, especially when 
in some form or other the name of God or the doctrine of Jesus Christ is 
invoked in favour of such systems... 


We recognise with gratitude to God that other social and religious move- 
ments aim at realising the good of society, but we affirm that since true life 
has its origin and development in God, only in God can be found an ade- 
quate solution of those problems which arise simply as a consequence of the 
rebellion of man against the principles established by the Almighty. To the 
simple concept of the “good” must be added the dynamic power of the regen- 
erate Spirit ; only with a heart made pure by the power of the Gospel can 
true life be known and experienced. 

To our peoples with their ideals and hopes, with their longings and their 
needs ; to the thirsty and the weary who are hungry for righteousness ; to 
the oppressed and reviled ; to those who live satisfied with themselves ; to those 
who wander without hope and without God, the Gospel offers much more 
than a mere proclamation, it offers the Living and Eternal Christ Who says 
to us “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 


INTER-CHURCH AID IN EUROPE: 
END OR BEGINNING ? 


The first period of Christian reconstruction in Europe is over. This does 
not mean that the churches have been able to restore all that was destroyed 
by war. It does not mean that we can pass by the crying physical distress 
in a number of countries, such as Greece and Eastern Germany. Certainly 
not. But it does mean that the first wave of the post-war emergency has 
passed, and that we must now rethink our whole approach to the situa- 
tion of the churches. The evidences of destruction, which still abound in 
many European cities, must not hold our attention upon the past. It has 
become an offence to exploit ruins or undernourishment for the benefit of 
any particular section of the Christian community in Western Europe. The 
greatest dangers of the Church are not occasioned by the events of 1939 to 
1945, but by the secular and pagan forces which press upon it today, and 
too often have invaded it. 

To drop the word reconstruction, however, as the Department of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees did in July, is by no means an indication 
that the work for which it was created has been completed, and that we can 
now go comfortably to sleep. Rather it is the signal for the beginning, or 
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rather the rebeginning*, of a more exacting, if less spectacular task. Our 
minds must move out into the future. We are not concerned, as Christians, 
to help the Church to regain a position which it has lost, but to equip it now 
for its work of evangelism and witness in an increasingly indifferent and 
hostile world. A Department of Inter-Church Aid must be a “continuing 


service” with long-range plans, or it will have no value for a Church which 
finds itself continuously in the front line. 


Our Interdependence as Christians 


But is it the business of a World Council of Churches to have such a 
“continuing service” of Inter-Church Aid? The Central Committee at 
Chichester believed it to be so, and went on record that such a service was 
“‘a permanent obligation of a World Council of Churches which seeks to be 
true to its name.” A World Council, in which one member suffered and 
other members did not suffer with it, would have no right to exist. The basis 
of Inter-Church Aid, as contrasted with all purely human forms of charity, 
is to be found in our interdependence upon one another as Christians. Col- 
lections of funds which rely solely upon the appeal of unusually tragic situa- 
tions to the emotions of generous-hearted people are extremely important 
in days of reconstruction, but they will not suffice for the ongoing work of 
Inter-Church Aid. The steady determination to undertake work of greater 
permanency in Europe can only be expected from men and women who are 
deeply conscious of their oneness with others in the Church of Jesus Christ. 
On such a basis the transfer of funds becomes only part of the transaction. 
Real interchange of understanding and sympathy is required. One might 
say that churches can only help churches in a spirit of prayer. While there 
can be no reality in Inter-Church Aid without the willingness to share mater- 
ial resources, yet there is a currency of exchange, in terms of faith and hope, 
which greatly enhances the value of material assistance. Again and again 
the churches in distress have emphasised the value of such fellowship. 

If we must not speak of reconstruction, for what purpose then are funds 
required for Europe? It may even be asked whether the churches ought 
not to take their chance in the general improved economy without special 
help from outside. A moment’s reflection will remind one that churches 
do not necessarily benefit at once from greater plenty in the community as 
a whole. Pastors who were badly paid before economic improvement may 
find themselves even more impoverished than before in face of a standard 
of living to which they cannot possibly rise. And for refugees the contrast 


1 Our tradition runs back to the fine work of the European Central Office of Inter- 
Church Aid, which preceded the formation of the World Council of Churches. 
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with their former stability may seem even sharper as other groups in the com- 
munity make good. Further, we have to realise that economic conditions 
in Eastern Europe, including the Eastern Zone of Germany, and the frightful 
distress occasioned by civil war in Greece, should not be judged by situations 
which can be more readily sampled in the West. There are vast differences 
in human need, and help must be allocated accordingly. But of course the 
deeper answer to the question raised is that we are not here concerned pri- 
marily with material values but with spiritual ones. What ultimately counts 
is the inner strength of the Church and not its prosperity by worldly standards. 
This does not mean that spiritual assistance has nothing to do with hard 
cash ; still less that a cheque is more spiritual than a suit of clothes. It does 
mean that Inter-Church Aid must always have clearly before it the objective, 
not of strengthening the Church as an institution, but of strengthening those 
spiritual forces within the life of the Church, through its members, for its 
immediate tasks. 


The Spiritual Struggle of Europe 


These tasks were never clearer than they are today. Political and econo- 
mic solutions are wholly inadequate for the fundamental problems of Europe. 
The real struggle for the future is a spiritual struggle in the minds and hearts 
of men, and in that struggle the Christian Church should be living and active. 


It has a community to create and a message to proclaim in a civilisation 
which has lost the sense of fellowship and is following false gods. This is 
a struggle of which the leadership of the European churches has long been 
aware. The Church has gone into the attack throughout Europe in the life of 
many of its parishes and congregations, and in a host of new tactical experi- 
ments of great vitality and importance. The duty, therefore, of the Depart- 
ment of Inter-Church Aid is to work with national inter-church aid commit- 
tees on the one hand, and churches in a position to help on the other hand, 
so that the maximum resources may be made available where they are most 
needed. 

This latter point calls for a discipline which does not come easily, even 
to Christians. We must be ruled by consecrated intelligence rather than by 
superficial emotion. Projects, which are attractive because of some inci- 
dental factor of appeal but which do not contribute directly to the strength- 
ening of the inner life of the Church, must be definitely relegated to second 
place. The times are too serious for the allocation of resources on any other 
basis than that of the true interests of the Church. We must stick to essentials, 
Our emphasis must be upon evangelism in the sense of well-considered 
attempts to reach the unchurched masses; laymen’s work in the sense of 
drawing men and women into the active ministry of the Church, not only 
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on Sundays, but in their daily lives and occupations ; youth work in the 
sense of leading a new generation into the very centre of the Church’s worship 
and witness. Plans for restoring pastors to health, for giving theological 
students a year of study abroad, for exchanging picked and trained personnel 
from one country to another are vital to Inter-Church Aid, simply because 
they open up incalculable possibilities of new life for the Church. 


Refugee Fellow-Christians 


We have come thus far with only an incidental mention of refugees, and 
there are those who will feel that we have omitted the main appeal which 
should be made on behalf of Europe today. But it does no good service to 
the refugees to highlight them as peculiar people. They are men and women 
whose loyalty to their own churches puts to shame that of settled populations. 
They are our fellow-members of the Church of Jesus Christ, and it is as 
such, and not as unfortunate strangers, that we go to meet them. Indeed the 
refugees are for the moment the chief test of the ecumenical professions of 
the churches ; here Inter-Church Aid is on trial. Many thousands of Dis- 
placed Persons are still without any guarantee of future homes and employ- 
ment. They are not the easy ones to accommodate. Age and experience, 
family loyalty and acquired skills are sadly at a discount when it comes to 
immigration. Can the churches in lands not yet overcrowded surpass the 
efforts of the governmental employment schemes ? That is a burning question. 

But the completion of action for Displaced Persons is not the final chapter 
of the refugee story in Europe. In Greece, in Western Europe, and above 
all in Germany, there are millions of men and women who have lost their 
homes, and often their countries, and will never find them again. The World 
Council of Churches is seeking at the present time to secure the maximum 
Christian cooperation in face of this tragic situation. We must intensify our 
efforts for the provision of spiritual ministry, welfare, and settlement or 
resettlement. The main burden must fall upon the churches in the countries 
concerned ; it is within the life of these churches that the refugees must be 
welcomed. But there are many ways in which essential help must be given 
from outside. Emergency assistance in food and clothing is still called for 
at this point. And the experience and backing of sister-churches is required 
to help the European churches with one of the most intractable social and 
economic situations of our time. 


True ecumenical cooperation 


Thousands of people in Europe only know the “World Church” or the 
“Ecumenical Movement” through aid which has come to them from their 
fellow Christians. Deeds have spoken louder than reports and resolutions. 
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Historically speaking the crowning achievement of the Church’s post-war 
work of reconstruction may be found to have been in an increased under- 
standing of other people, and a stronger sense of Christian solidarity. These 
are the things which make for peace. That is why co-operation is a key word 
in Inter-Church Aid. Any failure on the part of a national inter-church com- 
mittee to be fair in its allocations ; any tendency of a church outside Europe 
to help its co-religionists out of all proportion to their comparative needs ; 
any attempt to encourage confessional loyalty through the distribution of 
aid ; any refusal to establish proper clearances, and above all any spirit of 
competition, cuts at the heart of Inter-Church Aid and saps the foundation 
of the World Council of Churches. Happily there is a widespread determin- 
ation to achieve an even wider and deeper co-operation today. Such co- 
operation is perfectly compatible with direct relationships between churches. 
Churches wish to help, and to be helped, as churches. It would be contrary 
to the whole spirit of the World Council of Churches to hinder that good 
impulse. But we must not fall into the ever present temptation of confessional 
selfishness. There are countries and churches — specifically, Eastern 
European countries and Orthodox churches — which are liable to be grievous- 
ly neglected unless the ecumenical setting of all our inter-church relationships 
is maintained. Only in this way shall we be certain that the work of Inter- 
Church Aid is building up, not only individual churches, but the whole 
Church of Christ in Europe. 
ROBERT C. MACKIE. 


THE ECUMENICAL INSTITUTE ENTERS ITS FOURTH YEAR 


The Ecumenical Institute of the World Council of Churches opened its 
doors in October 1946. A brief survey of the first three years of its activity 
may be of interest to the readers of the Ecumenical Review. 

Figures never tell the whole story, but they act sometimes as an acid test : 
how far is the Ecumenical Institute truly Ecumenical — ecumenical in its 
recruiting, ecumenical in its life and teaching ? 

We shall deal separately with Conferences and Courses. 


I. Courses 


Twelve “courses” were held in Bossey between October 1946 and September 
1949 : four general courses for that ambiguous creature called a “layman” 
(no generally accepted definition of the species yet has been found) ; three for 
youth leaders (another ill-defined species which includes laymen and clergy, 
volunteers and paid workers, but with at least a definite common object in 
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view : training youth in so-called youth movements), run in cooperation with 
the Ecumenical Youth Movements ; one for pastors and theological students ; 
two for pastors only and two for theological students only. 

The total attendance at those twelve courses has been 443 ; the students 
came from 45 countries and belonged to at least 15 denominations. A graph 
of attendance would show a decrease in the case of Laymen’s Courses, not 
from any lack of interest on the part of laymen but because, as life gradually 
became more settled, they could not afford to leave their jobs for several months 
or even weeks. The plan for 1950 is therefore to have two ten days’ courses 
for laymen in the month of August. On the other hand, there has been a 
steady increase of registrations for the Theological Students’ Course ; we could 
easily run two courses of sixty students every summer and this possibility 
should be seriously considered, given the very great importance of such a 
group for the future of the Ecumenical Movement. The summer months are, 
howewer, always too short to satisfy all claims! The figures as to countries 
are as follows: 


Germany and the Saar 82 
The Netherlands 53 
The Northern Countries (Sweden, Finland, Denmark, 


43 
Great Britain 39 


France 36 

U.S.A. and Canada (3) 31 

Hungary 23 

Switzerland 19 

Czechoslovakia 13 
13 
13 

Former Baltic States (D.P.s) 

Australia and New Zealand 

Belgium 

Russians in exile 

Indonesia 

Latin America (Mexico, Brazil, Argentine, Peru). . 

Spain and Portugal 

India, Ceylon, Malaya, Japan 

Austria 

South and West Africa 

Near East (Egypt, Lebanon, Syria) 

Bulgaria, Poland 


— — 
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These figures call for some comment. Not all churches have sent the full 
quota to which they were entitled : the most encouraging response has come 
from churches which suffered from isolation during the war years such as 
Germany, Finland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. In the case of the latter, 
unfortunately, no delegate has been able to attend since July 1948, and the 
same seems to become true of Hungary. Another eager group is that of the 
minority churches seeking opportunities for ecumenical training and contact, 
such as Italy and Belgium. While it would not be quite fair to measure the 
ecumenical interest of the rank and file membership of any church by the 
percentage of its delegates to Bossey (poor or bad publicity also plays a part 
in the matter), such interest is clearly exemplified in the case of the Netherlands 
which come second only to Germany on the list. 

These figures show, of course, a certain preponderance of Europeans, due 
to geographical conditions : steady efforts have to be made to secure a larger 
attendance from overseas and especially from the Younger Churches. The 
Institute was fortunate, nevertheless, in getting the temporary help of leaders 
from India and Ceylon in several of its courses in 1947 and 1948 and for six 
months in 1949. 

Co-operation with the U.S.A. has grown more and more effective both in 
attendance and leadership. The Anglican and Greek Orthodox participation 
has also increased in the last year and a half in a very encouraging way, and 
the presence of an Anglican on the staff for one year has helped to strengthen 
this participation. 


The figures as to the main confessions represented are as follows: 


Reformed 

Lutherans 

Anglicans and Episcopalians 
Orthodox 

Methodists 
Congregationalists 

Other Protestants 

Roman Catholic 


As to lecturers, these numbered about 110 for the twelve courses, belonging 
to nine different confessions and sixteen countries, but such a figure is some- 
what misleading because a distinction should be drawn between University 
professors and other speakers who gave a regular course, and occasional visitors 
who delivered only one (sometimes epoch-making) speech ; and again, between 
such lecturers and regular or temporary members of the Geneva and Bossey 
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staff who take part in nearly all sessions. In every course the choice of lec- 
turers has been such as to ensure at least a representation of the four main 
confessions participating in the life of the World Council (Lutheran, Reformed, 
Anglican and Orthodox). 

In the figures given above we have not counted the Course for Missionaries, 
held this autumn, a joint venture of the I.M.C. and the Institute, the response 
to which has proved most encouraging, so that there was immediate demand 
for similar courses in the future. 


II. The Conferences 


The Conferences differ from the Courses not only in length (from five to 
ten days according to the possibilities) but in character : they are meant to be 
Round-Table Meetings where men and women engaged in a given field of 
research or work share their experience. The speaker’s task (if he understands 
it rightly) is to introduce the subject for discussion, rather than to give a lecture. 

Thirteen such conferences have taken place at Bossey in the last three 
years under the direct responsibility of the Institute, with a total attendance 
of approximately 340 people, the staff of Bossey not being included. 

Several others have been organized jointly by the Institute and the Study 
Department (or the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs for 
a conference on political problems), or by the Institute and the World’s Student 
Christian Federation (‘‘the Meaning of History,” July-August 1949), or the 
International Missionary Council (consultation with leaders of Younger 
Churches, 1948). 

A brief survey of the nine conferences held during the year 1949 will give 
some idea of the nature and aim, and also of the variety, of such meetings. 


Four of them were already part of an ongoing process : 


1. The Conference of Leaders of Laymen’s Institutes and Groups has become 
a yearly feature of the Institute’s life. It brings together men and women 
who are responsible in their respective countries for the launching of profes- 
sional groups where Christians strive together to think through the meaning 
and implications of their daily work. This meeting was the third of its kind and 
was privileged to have present, for the first time, two American laymen and 
the Director of the Christian Frontier. One of the main points which came 
out of the discussion was that the Church tends to consider that a “good 
layman” is a layman engaged in various church activities, instead of seeing 
his main responsibility in his being a spearhead of the Church in the world, 
and helping him to fulfil this task. The group also concerned itself with 
strategy and tactics, offering its suggestions for the laymen’s Conferences 
planned for 1951 (see Amsterdam Resolution) and for more effective co-ordina- 
tion between the various centres. (The appointment of Dr. H. H. Walz, 
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formerly Study Secretary of the Evangelische Akademien, as co-ordinating 
secretary for all this work along professional lines has now marked a definite 
step from wishful thinking to reality.) 


2. The Conference of Men in Industry was the second of its kind. It did 
not achieve definite results, nor had hoped to do so; it laid bare the over- 
whelming difficulties of those who try to build up true Christian relationships 
in the present world of business. The result of this common striving and suffer- 
ing was an exceptionally deep sense of fellowship, the highlights of the meeting 
being the group-studies on the Sermon on the Mount and the periods of 
worship. We found that the deeper down men are in the problems of this 
world, the more thirsty they are for true spiritual refreshment, for simple 
and fraternal Christian living. 


3. The Teachers’ Conference, third of its kind, cannot be summarized in 
a few lines. The first problem raised was that of the confessional versus the 
secular school ; then the conference turned to a consideration of the teaching 
of various subjects (such as science, geography, the native language), and what 
difference (if any) resulted when such subjects were taught by a Christian ? 

One of the assets of this meeting was the presence of quite a group of dele- 
gates from the Younger Churches, of Asia, Africa and the West Indies. 


4. The Medical Conference met in Bossey for the third time, but it is entirely 
run by a team of doctors under the leadership of Dr. Tournier of Geneva. 
The Director General of the Institute did, however, take an active part in the 
meeting. 

The four conferences described above were run along professional lines. 
A new group met, composed of journalists, and including representatives of 
the Christian Press and Christians working in the secular Press. It soon 
became clear that these two groups were faced with two quite different pro- 
blems. The problem of the Christian Press is to acquire such scope and calibre 
of thought, and such qualities of presentation and style, as will allow it 
to spread its influence beyond church circles and to become an instrument 
of evangelism in the secular world. The problem of the Christian reporter 
in the secular Press is to do a truthful and trustworthy job of information 
on whatever subject maybe entrusted to him ; so far all would agree. But 
should he not go further than that and interpret each fact in the light of his 
Christian conviction ? Here some reluctance manifested itself, one more sign 
of the dichotomy which induces so many Christians to consider religion as 
a “private affair.” 

Other conferences have had a central theme. Experts on evangelism con- 
centrated on the problem of how to reach the world of industry and the big 
city (needless to say, no easy recipe was sought for, nor found). Experts in 
problems of labour dealt with the meaning of work and started laying the 
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foundations for a Christian doctrine of work. Christians engaged in missionary 
work among the Jews, and members of the Fellowship of Goodwill among 
Christians and Jews discussed the theme ‘‘The Church and the Jewish problem’”’ 
in a loyal attempt to face the churches’ past sins and failures and their present 
responsibilities. University professors and students engaged in ardent dis- 
cussions on ‘*The Meaning of History.” Not one of these conferences could 
be more than a starting-point, challenging the members of the groups 
to fresh thinking, forcing them to revise any ready-made answer or facile 
position. In some cases the réle of the Institute has been to give the initial 
push, for other Departments of the World Council to catch the ball and 
keep it rolling. In many other cases a follow-up is required if we are not 
to remain at the stage of academic discussion. The abiding purpose of the 
Institute in calling these various groups to a confrontation of their concern 
with the Gospel is, What does this mean for the life of the Church in the world ? 
What can we do about it? What is the bearing of modern sociology or biology 
on the thought, life and witness of the Church? (These are two of the next 
items on the 1950 programme.) What does it mean to-day to be a Christian 
newspaperman, writer or artist ? 

Every year seems to open before the Institute new avenues to explore, 
and each group tends to self-perpetuation. Yet the Study Conferences should 
never become an end in themselves ; they are meant to help us toward the 
building-up of a Christian view of life which will enable the layman to see 
his daily work as a liturgia, a service offered to God and his fellow-men. 
This practical goal should never be lost sight of. The Courses on the other 
hand remain essential because they are a practical training-ground in ecum- 
enical thinkiag and living that nothing can replace. To be real, Ecumenism 
must be lived. Four courses were held during the year 1949, and it is to be 
hoped that this number will be maintained. The very growth of the Institute 
faces us with necessary and difficult choices of priority in a world in which 
houses have four walls and years only 365 days ! + 


SUZANNE DE DIETRICH. 


1950 Programme of the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey 


Organised by the Institute : 


January 10-15: Course on Ecumenism for theological students of the four 
theological faculties of French-speaking Switzerland. 


1 For all information concerning courses and conferences, please write to the Director 
of the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey par Céligny, Switzerland. 
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Organised by other Departments, or by Fraternal Bodies : 


February 4-6: Week-end with workers in international organisations in 
Geneva (organised by the Secretariat of the World Council of Churches). 

February 9-13: Conference organised by the Service to Refugees of the 
Inter-church Aid Department of the World Council of Churches. 

February 21-23 : Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches. 

February 25-27 : Ecumenical Consultation of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 

February 28-March 1 : Meeting of the Officers of the W.S.C.F. 

March 6-10: Meeting of the World Council of Churches’ Commission on 
the Life and Work of Women in the Church. 


March 13-14: Meeting of a group of representatives of the Reformed 


Churches in Western Europe (organised by the World Presbyterian 
Alliance). 


Organised by the Institute : 


March 16-24: Conference on the Problem of the Family. 

March 31-April 6: Meeting of Representatives of Laymen’s Institutes and 
Movements. 

April 11-17: Conference on the Foundations of International Law (under 
the joint auspices of the Commission of the Churches on International 


Affairs, the Study Department of the World Council of Churches and 
the Institute). 


April 24-May 1 : Conference of Biologists and Theologians on the challenge 
of modern biology to the Christian thinking on man. 

May 6-8 : Week-end with workers in international organisations in Geneva 
(organised by the Secretariat of the World Council). 

May 15-20: Conference on Art. 

May 26-June | : Conference of workers in social services sponsored by State, 
Church or private enterprises, and of specialists in social welfare. 

June 7-12 : Conference on Ecumenism in the local Church. 

July 7-28 : Course for Theological Students. 

August 2-9 : Short course for lay men and women (I) of the technical pro- 
fessions. 


August 14-25 : Short course for lay men and women (II) of the liberal pro- 
fessions. 


August 29-September 5 : Conference of Sociologists and Theologians on the 


legitimate and necessary place of the sociological approach in the strategy 
of the Church. 


September 10-17 : Conference of men and women in the Medical Profession. 
October 4-December 20 : Long Course for Church Workers 3 in various fields 
and experienced youth leaders. 
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WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


In some numbers of the Review, we are able to draw attention to events of 
world-wide significance in the ecumenical movement ; in others there is nothing 
to record but “routine.” Most of the work of any movement is routine, those 
necessary processes that must be carried on, day in day out, whatever happens, 
and of most of which the outside world is entirely unaware. 


Ecumenical Press Service 


One of the routine processes of the World Council (in collaboration with 
other ecumenical organisations), which must go forward every week come rain 
come shine, is the production of the bulletin of the Ecumenical Press Service. 
One of the characters in Dorothy Sayers’ Murder Must Advertise complains 
that the public imagines that advertisements just write themselves ; perhaps 
the ecumenical public is sometimes tempted to think that “E.P.S.” just writes 
itself. Nothing could be further from the truth. The World Council office 
receives about 200 periodicals, from 33 countries, in 16 languages, weekly, 
monthly and quarterly, apart from reports from its secretaries and friends in 
many countries. All these have to be looked through, as far as the strength of 
the staff permits, and the important items selected. These are put in some sort 
of order by the Editor, M. de Weymarn, for the editorial meeting on Tuesday. 
Each item has to be discussed : is it of general interest to the churches? Is 
the source from which it comes reliable? Should the information be treated 
as confidential? Is due weight being given to different countries, confessions 
and ecumenical interests? When the decisions have been made, translations 
have to be made at top speed into English, French and German ; many hundreds 
of copies have to be duplicated and sent off to subscribers all over the world. 

If the staff could be doubled, it might be hoped that the work would be twice 
as well done. Inevitably it happens from time to time that inaccuracies or mis- 
translations creep in. The Editor and his colleagues are never fully satisfied 
with what they have done. But they have reason to be pleased, as they read 
the religious press of the world, and observe the increasing extent to which 
E.P.S. leaves its mark on it ; all over the world, items are being reproduced 
in religious papers, sometimes with acknowledgment, sometimes without, 
sometimes rewritten, not infrequently in exactly the form in which they had 
appeared in the pages of E.P.S. And that is exactly what E.P.S. is for. 


In another Diary, we may give some account of the development of ecumenical 
interest in the secular Press of the world. 
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Palestine Refugees 


The World Council can occupy itself only with the tasks entrusted to it by 
the churches. One of the marks of the increasing confidence placed in it by 
the churches are the new fields in which it is being called to operate. The 
criticism is sometimes heard that the World Council is much too much a European 
organisation. It is true that, in reconstruction and refugee work, Geneva has 
confined itself to Europe, and, by arrangement with Church World Service 
in New York, has left Asia as the sphere of the American organisation. Recently, 
however, the serious plight of Arab refugees in Palestine and adjoining countries 
has led to an extension of World Council operations. Mr. Elfan Rees, Director 
of the Refugee Division of the Department of Inter-Church-Aid, has just returned 
from an extended journey in the Middle East, in the course of which he has 
examined the refugee problem in all its aspects. His report states that, 
except in the Gaza strip, the situation of the refugees is less desperate than 
some earlier reports had suggested, but that there will be immediate need for 
large supplies of clothes and blankets to help the refugees through the bitter 
Palestinian winter, and that educational facilities for the children of refugees 
are another very urgent need. Of the final solution of the refugee problem he 
speaks less hopefully ; this is complicated by political factors, which make any 
radical handling of the problem at the moment almost impossible. It seems 
likely that the programme of relief will have to be developed on a long term 
basis. Although almost all the refugees are Moslems, almost all the help that 
is coming to them is from Christian sources. Perhaps, after all, the churches 
have learned something since the days of the Crusades. 


Young Refugees Elsewhere 


In other countries too, the problem of the refugees continues to be the heaviest 
burden on the conscience and the resources of the churches. One representative 
of the World Council has just sent in a report of a visit to a camp in which a 
number of Czechs are living. The following is his account of the condition of 
a group of boys and young men between the ages of 18 and 25: 

“The group of boys I have just mentioned live in a dirty room no pictures on the 
walls, and without sufficient room for their poor possessions. For months they 
have not had enough blankets, and they said the reply of the man responsible had 
been, ‘Take newspapers for bedclothes.’ They were hungry — they showed 
us their dinner which consisted of only one and a half or two plates of soup, 
and was the only hot meal for a young boy for the whole day. They had no cups 
or plates but had to try to find tins — their coffee ration of very poor coffee 
was served in a large marmalade tin which had to be passed round because 
there were no cups. There were two or three electric bulbs in the large room 
which gave only a dim light. The room was full of smoke from the stove and 
the whole atmosphere was more than depressing. The boys were good-looking. 
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Some were employed in the sandpits for DM 2 a day. The rations for the un- 
employed are lower than the German rations.” 

‘*Their major problem, however, was not that of food and clothing but that 
nobody had ever come to advise them or to inform them about their status, 
about their rights or about their hopes. They were quite overwhelmed by the 
fact that ten days after they had written to the World Council of Churches 


in Geneva, two people came to see them, and they said they would never 
forget this visit from the Church.” 


Ecumenical Journeys 


The great series of ecumenical pilgrimages continues. The Bishop of Chi- 
chester, chairman of the central committee, has spent a considerable time in 
Australia, which has also been visited by Kirchenprdasident Dr. Martin Nieméller. 
The result of these journeys has been greatly quickened interest in the World 
Church in Australia, and the expectation of considerably greater financial 
support, a matter of some importance at a time when the budget is so severely 
strained in all directions. The Bishop has also spent some time in South India, 
making first hand acquaintance with the new Church of South India, that great 
and challenging experiment in church union. 

Dr. Hutchison Cockburn, after finishing his long journey in Australia and 
New Zealand, has returned by way of the United States ; he has preached and 
lectured in many places, especially on the work of reconstruction, and has 
greatly helped in bringing American audiences into personal touch with the 


great work of Christian generosity, which has so largely depended on American 
gifts. 


“Bangkok 1949” 


Another notable journey is that of the General Secretary and Miss Fraser 
of the Youth Department to attend the Eastern Asia Christian Conference at 
Bangkok. Unfortunately the Review goes to press just too soon for any of 
the resolutions of this conference to be included, and full information about 
it must wait for the next issue. Some details of a more general kind may be 
given here by way of introduction. 

Such immense journeys give many opportunities, to members of the staff 
to act as ecumenical commercial travellers, and to sell the World Council and 
the ecumenical idea in places where they are little known. After a visit to an 
outlying Christian village in East Java, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft has written of the 
immense value to such an isolated Christian group of seeing the World Church 
visibly present in its midst in the person of representatives of the Council, and 
so of appreciating, as perhaps never before, the reality of the great world- 
wide fellowship, in which it is already a part. On the return journey Miss 
Fraser will take in Iran, a country never as yet visited by any ecumenical 
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representative. The Church in Iran, as in all Moslem countries, is very small, 
and there is not as yet a member church of the World Council in the country, 
since none of the Christian groups qualifies as an autonomous Church in the 
terms laid down by the Constitution of the Council. But these small churches 
set an example to the rest of the world by their evangelistic zeal and effectiveness. 
Their genuinely ecumenical spirit is evidenced by the movement towards Church 
union in Iran, which has been proceeding for a number of years, but has not 
yet reached its fulfilment. 


On the way to Bangkok, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft visited Athens, Constantinople 
and Cairo, and in each of these historic Christian cities was welcomed by leaders 
in the Orthodox Churches. Participation of the Orthodox in the ecumenical 
movement presents certain special difficulties, and many misunderstandings still 
remain to be cleared up. As in other spheres, it has been found that personal 
consultation is far more effective than correspondence in bringing to light the 
real problems, and in working towards a satisfactory solution of them. These 
visits were followed by a strenuous tour in Indonesia. The political problem 
of Indonesia has been prominently before the eyes of the world ; it has not 
been widely realised that political evolution is being accompanied by equally 
interesting developments in Church life. The two million Protestant Christians 
in Indonesia, spread over the three thousand miles of that immense island cont- 
inent, have so far lived in considerable isolation from one another. Now the 
sense of unity is developing, and there is perhaps no part of the world in which 
membership in the World Council is more highly prized as a symbol and expres- 
sion of participation in the life of the world-wide Church. Now plans are in 
hand for the formation for a Christian Council of Indonesia, in which almost 
all the non-Roman churches will be brought into close fellowship with one 
another ; it seems probable that this Council will be the first in the world to 
write into its constitution the organic unification of the Churches as one of 
the aims of its existence. 

And so to Bangkok. This city, which for centuries has lain far from the 
main trade routes of the world, has suddenly become the Piccadilly Circus of 
the east. Air routes run out from it in all directions, and it is easily accessible 
from every country in East Asia and from Australia and New Zealand. This 
has been discovered by political as well as by religious organisations, and 
Bangkok has already been the scene of a number of important conferences. In 
addition to geographical convenience, Siam has the advantage of being one 
of the most peaceful countries in the world. At a time when almost the whole 
of Asia came under European domination or control, it managed to maintain 
its independence. It knew some bad days during the Japanese occupation in 
the war. It lives not without anxiety from the communist menace. But it 
remains a place of peace and civilised progress. In conformity with the hospit- 
able traditions of its people, the country has given a warm welcome to the 
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Christian representatives, the conference being opened by no less a person than 
the Prince Regent himself. 

Representatives of ten countries have been able to assemble. It is a matter 
of universal regret that, at the last moment the Chinese delegation was prevented 
from leaving China. But China has not gone wholly unrepresented, since the 
admirably efficient secretary Dr. S.C. Leung is a distinguished member of 
the Chinese Church. Paradoxically, up to the present time the Churches in 
Asia have had very little contact with one another ; they have been like the 
spokes of a wheel, all running in to centres in Europe or America, with very 
little connection round the rim. The Bangkok Conference is one of the first 
steps in fashioning these eastern churches into a unity through which they can 
more effectively make their contribution to the life of the world Church. It 
is interesting to note that when the plans were first being made, some strong 
criticism came from the Asiatic churches themselves ; they were afraid that a 
conference of this kind might be a retrograde step, shutting the Asiatic churches 
up into a local unity of their own, and hindering their full and direct participation 
in the life of the ecumenical movement as a whole. It was only as it was made 
clear that, so far from this being the intention, the purpose of those who planned 
the conference was that the contribution of these churches to the life of the 
movement might be full and effective, that the doubters began warmly to support 
the conference idea. 


Reports from the different countries have made clear that in spite of the 
wide divergences between the Asiatic countries themselves (one speaker noted 
that sometimes an Indian feels himself more at home with an Englishman than 
with an Indonesian, and a Japanese more at home with an American than with 
a Chinese), and in spite of the diversity of experience through which they have 
passed in recent years, there are certain factors common to all of them, and 
certain problems which are the same throughout the whole area. Of these 
the most obvious is the challenge of communism. But there is further the serious 
fact that the vast majority of Christians in all these lands have been gathered 
from among animists, and largely from the underprivileged groups ; the Gospel 
has not yet made any profound impression on the four great religious systems, 
Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism and Confucianism, professed by the great bulk 
of the eleven hundred millions that the area is reckoned to contain. It is clear 
that the evangelistic task of these Churches is only at its beginning. All the 
Churches have suffered in one way or another from the stresses and the tragedies 
of the war. But the reports have made it clear that in every country, in spite 
of destruction and dislocation, of soaring prices and in some areas of actual 
persecution, the Churches have been able, through the continuing grace of 
God, to make progress, and to emerge from the trial, stronger than they were 
before. In several areas, new and promising movements have sprung up, and the 
churches are reaching out into areas in which the Gospel has never yet been preached. 
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It is too early to indicate the course of the discussions, or to forecast the 
resolutions of the conference, none of which has yet reached Geneva. It appears 
from the news that has come in that the emphasis in the conference has been 
on the need for leaders, for the steady development of that indigenous leadership, 
without which churches in the midst of a vast non-Christian majority, cannot 
present the Gospel effectively and convincingly to their environment. It seems 
clear also that the conference will welcome the continuing service of missionaries 
from the west in the eastern lands. But they must be missionaries with a differ- 
ence ; in recent years, outgoing missionaries have been taught that they cannot 
serve unless they are willing to identify themselves with the Church of the land 
to which they are going ; but in future, the demands for identification are likely 
to be very much more stringent ; they may include the acceptance of a lower 
standard of living than has been customary for missionaries, and the abandon- 
ment of some safeguards and privileges by which missionary work in the past 
has been hedged around. In any case, it will be only in rare cases that the 
missionary will be called to a post of leadership, and that only alter years of 
service, in which he has gained the full confidence of the local church. All 
this presents to the would-be missionary a stimulating challenge, and also, to 


those who can except it, the opening of the door to peculiarly Christ-like and 
effective service. 


European Culture 


The World Council of Churches is not in any sense a political organisation, 
and has set its face firmly against any loss of liberty through identification with 
any political system or ideology. But it cannot regard with indifference the 
movements of thought and action by which the lives of the nations are affected. 
It is one of the non-governmental organisations recognised fur purposes of 
consultation by the United Nations organisation and by “UNESCO.” It has 
been in touch, though less intimately, with the movement towards European 
Union, the C.C.I.A. having been represented by an observer at the Strasburg 
Conference. Recently the Council was invited to send a representative to the 
European Cultural Conference at Lausanne. In this world of conflicting ideol- 
ogies, it is difficult for even culture to remain unaffected, and to retain its own 
integrity outside the whirl and storm of politics. Nevertheless, since the Christ- 
ian contribution to European culture has been from the beginning one of its 
most creative elements, it seemed well that the World Council should not stand 
aloof. 

Most international conferences treat Sunday as a working day like any 
other (and even Christian conferences sometimes interpret the Fourth com- 
mandment rather liberally.) The Lausanne Conference was memorable, in 
that Sunday morning was kept free from all official sessions, only members 
of the drafting committees being involved in secular work, and it was printed 
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on the official programmes that this time was kept for religious services. At 
the last moment, an ecumenical service was arranged in the Cathedral. This 
was carried out in English, French, German, Swedish and Greek, and was 
broadcast. The World Council was well represented, as the first prayers were 
taken by Bishop Neill, Associate General Secretary, the later prayers by Pastor 
N. Ehrenstrém, and the sermon was preached by Dr. A. Koechlin, a member 
of the Central and Executive Committees, and one of the oldest friends of the 
ecumenical movement. A similar service was held for Roman Catholics in 
Notre Dame de Valentin. Both services were well attended by delegates, as 
well as by the Christian public of Lausanne. 

Of the influences on the conference, liberal humanism in the broad sense 
of the term might be described as the most potent. Where Christians and non- 
Christians meet in conference, it is impossible that the Christian point of view 
should leave a deep mark on resolutions intended to express the highest level of 
general agreement. But it is important that, in an assembly where some at least 
of the delegates regard religion as a menace to the freedom of the human spirit, 
and others incline to look upon it as an outworn survival without living signific- 
ance, Christians should both be present and should express their view-point 
without inhibition. The Roman Catholic Church, more alert in the use of its 
opportunities than Protestants usually are, was well represented. A considerable 
number of the delegates would individually be prepared to describe themselves 
as Christians, without having perhaps any very clear idea of the relationship 
between the faith and the preservation and development of culture. The declar- 
ation finally adopted by the conference was unobjectionable from the Christian 
point of view. But it seemed to take no account of the fact that Europe is primarily 
a spiritual and not a geographical unit, and that, if the spiritual bases are aban- 
doned, there is no other principle on which conflicting claims and tendencies 
can be reconciled. 


Far and Near 


Bishop Neill was present at the triennial Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Convention in San Francisco at the beginning of October, and spoke 
at a mass meeting on the work of the World Council of Churches. One of the 
high lights of the convention was the great service at which the women of the 
Church presented a thank-offering of $ 2,000,000 for the work of the Church. 
The Convention decided that women cannot sit in the House of Deputies with 
full rights of speech and vote. 

A new step in the association of the World Council with missionary work 
was taken when, for the first time, the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey held a 
course for missionaries on furlough. This was fairly representative geographically 
and confessionally, though there were few from Britain and from America. At 
the great service in the Cathedral of St. Pierre in Geneva, on the festival of 
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the Reformation, the first part of the liturgy was read in French by a young 
American pastor who is working at Le Chambon in the South of France, and 
all the missionaries attending the course were present at the service. 


Study Projects 


The Study Department has also undertaken responsibility for certain other 
projects than those recorded elsewhere in this number. Three of them may be 
of particular interest to the readers of the Ecumenical Review. The first, to 
be carried out in co-operation with the International Missionary Council, is a 
study of the whole problem of the relationship of the Christian Churches to the 
Jews. The editorial committee is to consist of Bishop Neill, Dr. Kraemer and 
Pastor R. Brunner of Basel. The second is a project to produce a symposium 
on Eastern Orthodoxy interpreting its spirituality, life and thought to-day to 
the non-Orthodox world. The editorial work is being done by Pastor N. 
Ehrenstrém and Professor G. Florovsky, Orthodox member of the Study 
Department Committee. The preparations are well advanced and the volume 
is scheduled to appear in 1951. The third enterprise is a study of Papal 
encyclicals on social and political subjects. A first and very representative group 
has been formed in Oxford, and has begun intensive study. 

The principle has been accepted that members of the staff of the Study 
Department should themselves occasionally have some leisure for study. 


Headquarters 


Visitors to headquarters in Geneva usually expect to find themselves approach- 
ing something like the Palais des Nations, and are astonished at the simplicity 
of the setting in which the World Council works. Plans for building are in hand, 
as more space is urgently needed. Our greatest need is for a chapel. On Monday 
mornings the Conference Room is hastily transformed into something as much 
like a place of worship as we can make it, and the staff meets for its one formal 
act of worship in the week, but, if everyone is present, some have to sit and take 
part through the open door of another room. This is most unsatisfactory. No 
single gift could be more pleasing than that of the money which would help to trans- 
form World Council Headquarters from an administrative into a spiritual centre. 


Devaluation 

The World Council, like every other international organisation, has been 
affected by devaluation. It is too soon to say what these effects will be. As is 
noted elsewhere, it has been decided not to alter the subscription to the Review 
in countries of which the currency has been devalued. Obviously, this involves 
a reduction in the income of a periodical which is printed in Switzerland, and this 
can be offset only by an increase in the number of subscriptions, and this is a 
moment at which subscribers to the Review can do good service by making it 
widely known, and by encouraging their friends to become regular subscribers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE EAST-WEST PROBLEM 


THE West AT Bay, by BARBARA WARD. Allen and Unwin, London, 1949. 
234 pp. 12/6d. 

DE L’EsPRIT BOURGEOIS, by N. BERDYAEV. Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchdtel/ 
Paris, 1949. 139 pp. 4 Sw. frs. 

COMMUNISM AND THE CONSCIENCE OF THE WEST, by FULTON J. SHEEN. 
Browne and Nolan, Dublin, 1948. 279 pp. 12/6d. 

CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM, by JOHN C. BENNETT. Association Press, 
New York, 1948. S.C.M. Press, London, 1949. 128 pp. 7/6d. 

FREEDOM AND ORDER, by EDUARD HEIMANN. Scribner’s, New York, 1947. 
344 pp. $3.00. 


Dié KIRCHE ZWISCHEN RUSSLAND UND AMERIKA, by HERMANN DIEM. Kaiser 
Verlag, Miinchen, 1948. 


Diz EVANGELISCHE KIRCHE ZWISCHEN OST UND WEST, by RUDOLF WECKER- 
LING. Evangelischer Verlag, Zollikon, Ziirich, 1946. 16 pp. 


Diz KIRCHE ZWISCHEN OsT UND WEST, by KARL BARTH. Evang. Verlag, 
Zollikon, Ziirich, 1949. 32 pp. 

KOMMUNISMUS, KAPITALISMUS UND CHRISTENTUM, by EMIL BRUNNER. 
Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich, 1948. 35 pp. (Trans. COMMUNISM, CAPITALISM 
AND CHRISTIANITY. Lutterworth Press, London, 1949. 44 pp. 1/6d.) 


The problem of the right Christian attitude to the political, social and 
spiritual tension between “East and West”, Russia and the Western world, 
may be one of the most difficult and at the same time perhaps the most 
decisive problems for the next years. The situation today is the more compli- 
cated, because in different countries, and in different parts of the world, the 
political and spiritual situation differs so much; China, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and the United States have their own history and place among 
the nations, and the Christian churches have their particular responsibility, 
troubles, perhaps new possibilities. Therefore the first thing we need is 
sincerity of mind and heart, and willingness to listen to the experiences and 
struggles of our fellow-Christians in their different situations. This attitude 
implies the desire for information which is as accurate as possible, not only 
about the so-called mysteries of Russia but also about our own culture and 
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country — a critical consciousness of our own situation including our guilt 
is absolutely indispensable. 

The West at Bay is a very sharp and clear analysis of our Western 
civilisation, with special emphasis on the economic and political problems : 
the dollar-crisis, the Marshall plan, the new predominance of the U.S.A. in 
the twentieth century in which American isolationism is an unrealistic and 
irresponsible attitude. It is a plea for Western Union, not only from the 
political but also from the economic and cultural point of view. Western 
civilisation, “the most rich, expansive and dynamic society mankind has 
ever seen,” depends on some fundamental ideas: man’s unique greatness 
but equal sinfulness, basic human rights and the necessary limitations they 
impose on government, the existence of an order of right and wrong, of good 
and evil, from which these rights are derived and which transcends man and 
society. The challenge of Communism is therefore the offspring of Western 
society ; on the other hand it destroys belief in the morally responsible and 
autonomous human being. Barbara Ward defends the thesis, that even more 
formidable than any of the undertakings in the economic and political field 
is the task of discovering the spiritual basis of a Western community, the 
renewal of faith — especially of the Christian faith, from which the funda- 
mental affirmations of Western civilisation derived their deepest strength. 
I agree with the thesis of this book ; nevertheless I am sure it does not help 
us on the most crucial points. We understand that Barbara Ward will defend 
the threatened values of Western civilisation ; but from a Christian point of 
view the challenge of the Gospel can never be identified with the salvation 
or the renewal of any type of culture. 

In discussing these points, Berdyaev’s book may be of great importance. 
After having read his characteristic books, its point of view is not fresh, only 
a new application of his principles. But an analysis of the bourgeois mentality 
may warn us against an unrealistic enthusiasm for European or Western 
values, since these values are wrapped up in a bourgeois way of life, and the 
defence of this esclavage du visible can never be the task of the Christian 
Churches. 

Sheen’s book is in some respects important ; in others it is disappointing. 
An important point is that he treats Communism primarily not as an economic 
doctrine, but as a philosophy of life, which “arose out of the secularised 
remnants of a Western civilisation whose soul was once Christian.” This 
point of view is certainly important, although there is a Russian, non-Western 
root of Communism too. A great disappointment is Chapter V entitled : 
“Communism speaks for itself,” a chapter of fifteen pages with quotations 
only from the writings of Marx, Lenin and Stalin. If we Christians really 
want to face the challenge of Communism and to find a creative answer, 
we must examine what has really happened in the economic, social, and 
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educational field in Soviet Russia. I am afraid Professor Sheen is an example 
of the Roman Catholic type of fighter against Communism: too many 
quotations of doctrine, too little regard for the real changes in Russian life. 

Bennett’s book is regarded by many Americans as first-class, and many 
other people also will consider it a fair and objective analysis. He discusses 
Communism from three angles: as a promise of a new order, as an inter- 
pretation of life, as a revolutionary method ; he shows the motives which 
drive millions of our contemporaries to embrace Communism as a way of 
salvation and a religion. He emphasises the fact that “Christianity shares 
with Communism its concern for the changing of social institutions in the 
interests of more equal justice, in the interests of the classes and races which 
are their victims.” Here indeed is a very important point, perhaps the only 
real point from which it may be possible to overcome the Communist threat, 
namely through justice. The difficulty is, that in the sentence quoted an ideal 
form of Christianity is compared with real Communism. Bennett warns 
strongly against social programmes and Christian systems ; the New Testa- 
ment does not present any social programme and the Kingdom of God is 
not identical with any particular social cause. The root of the antagonism 
between Christianity and the Communist philosophy of life is the conception 
of man, with all its manifest consequences. 

Among all the books about the Christian attitude to the East-West 
problem, Professor Heimann’s book seems to me to offer the most penetrat- 
ing analysis. He writes to a large extent as a German and as an economist ; 
he describes the causes of the war and characterises Nazism as a product of 
democratic decay (perhaps the weakness and failure of democratic socialism 
in Central Europe is not sufficiently emphasised). The most important chapters 
of his book are those on the political religions, especially on the Communist 
religion ; he speaks of Communism as a Christian heresy (following in this 
point William Temple). Heresy, Professor Heimann says, is the over- 
estimation of the faculties and possibilities of man, the assumption that 
man is just, the denial of his moral frailty and of his need for special institu- 
tions of order and justice to check his freedom, as in the final utopia of 
orthodox Marxism. 

This point of view — Communism as a Christian heresy — seems to me 
of direct and practical importance for all those people who identify Com- 
munism and Nazism, because they are both totalitarian and dictatorial. 
Nazism is an apostasy and perversion, Communism a heresy, Heimann says. 
This theological distinction is of the utmost significance for our political- 
religious analysis, because the conception of justice depends on the premises 
on which the analysis is based. 

An admirable and inspiring chapter of Heimann’s book is entitled 
“Rethinking Fundamentals.” It has been written as a Christian answer to 
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the threefold challenge of Western crisis, Nazism and Communism. “Rethink- 
ing Fundamentals” is quite another thing from defending Western values ; 
it means rethinking the significance of justice and love in the light of the Bible 
and its practical application to the real social and political problems of our 
time. ““Thinking” means also acting for a society combining freedom and order. 

The pamphlets of Hermann Diem, Rudolf Weckerling and Karl Barth 
are three attempts to speak to the concrete situation as a Christian Church, 
without hatred and hysteria, in a positive way. Diem says: the preaching 
of the Gospel is in the first place not against but in favour of something. 
Barth emphasises that the Christian attitude in politics must be an energetic 
refusal to defend either side ; “the Christian political faith today must consist 
in refusing to choose between East or West.” Of course, this is not the 
content of the Christian message ; it is only the Christian attitude in the 
situation of today; the Church in Europe must be free from the conflict 
between East and West ; such a free Church may be the last chance for the 
freedom of Europe. 

Barth’s pamphlet is a clear and open confession and we are willing to 
listen to him. But there are still very urgent questions : if Communism really 
is a heresy, if it really is a challenge, if it really is a protest against bourgeois 
mentality, can the Church cease to speak, and can a Christian in his respons- 
ibility as a citizen refuse to decide ? Barth is right in his thesis that Christianity 
cannot be identified with the cause of European civilisation ; but European 
Christians are responsible for the situation in their own countries. Perhaps 
the West is the lesser of the two evils. Is it permissible in such a situation 
to refuse to make any decision? Barth gives no answer to these questions, 
thus demonstrating the fact that the problem has not yet found a clear solution. 

Brunner’s pamphlet contains two studies: his address to the Amsterdam 
Assembly on “‘Christianity and the Social Order,” and a vigorous discussion 
on “The Church’s No to Communism” which is to a certain extent a rejection 
of Barth’s standpoint. On many points Brunner is absolutely right, though 
his arguments may not always be convincing. Perhaps he speaks more as 
a Christian politician than as a Christian church leader. Is the Church’s 
only task to say “No” to Communism, as a new form of totalitarianism ? 
Should it not be the specific task of a church, which should try to be free 
from economic, social and political subservience, to seek a standpoint from 
which the clash between East and West may be overcome ? Is it not absolutely 
necessary for the ecumenical church to bind together the Christian churches 
on both sides ? 

After taking account of all the considerations contained in these books, 
one’s conclusion must be: to continue to struggle for the right solution. 
In my opinion Heimann’s and Bennett’s books are important helps. 


-WILLIAM BANNING. 
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EUROPE: A MISSION FIELD 


PRIEST-WORKMAN IN GERMANY, by H. PERRIN. Sheed & Ward, London, 
1948. 230 pp. 10s. 6d. 


SIGNAAL OP Roop, by EUTHYMIUS VAN IERSEL. Het Spectrum, Utrecht, 1949. 
168 pp. 


THE PRIEST AND THE PROLETARIAT, by R. KOTHEN. Sheed & Ward, London, 
1948. 64 pp. 2s. 6d. 


FRANCE PAGAN? (The Mission of Abbé Godin), by MAIsig WaRD. (A 
summary of “La France, Pays de Mission”). Sheed & Ward, London, 
1949. 243 pp. 10s. 6d. 


LES TROIS TENTATIONS DE L’APOSTOLAT MODERNE, by H. DuMERY. Editions 
du Cerf, Paris, 1948. 160 pp. 


JE BATIRAI MON EGLIsE. Cahier 8 de “Jeunesse de I’Eglise’’, Petit Clamart, 
Seine, 1948. 164 pp. 220 Fr. fr. 


L’EGLISE DU PAUVRE. Cahier 9 de “Jeunesse de I’Eglise”, Petit Clamart, 
Seine, 1948. 124 pp. 220 Fr. fr. 


L’EVANGILE CAPTIF. Cahier 10 de “Jeunesse de l’Eglise”, Petit Clamart, 
Seine, 1948. 182 pp. 240 Fr. fr. 


LA CHRISTIANISATION DU PROLETARIAT (“‘Problémes de I’Eglise en Marche”’, 
I). Editions du Témoignage Chrétien, Paris, 1948. 272 pp. 


LA MBECHE QUI FUME ENCORE, by J. DE VINCENNES and CLAUDE OLIVIER. 
Editions de Maredsous, 1949. 229 pp. 60 Belg. frs. 


Time and again it has been repeated during and after the war years, that 
“Europe is waiting for another Willibrord.” This time the apostles are not 
expected from abroad ; it is hoped that the churches in Europe will awaken 
to a fresh and vigorous apostolic impact on the world. The above books 
give testimony of this apostolic revival in the Roman Catholic Church. 

In all these publications we notice perplexity about the present “paganis- 
ation” of Europe. Perrin and van Iersel have published extracts from their 
diaries as priest-workmen and give a vivid picture of clergy now pushed out 
of their “bourgeois-ghetto” and confronted with the widespread “notion 
that the Christian community is finished and replaced by the working- 
community” (Perrin, 187). They came face to face with the deep resentment 
against the clergy and the Church, the almost complete ignorance about 
Christianity, so prevalent today. This has prevented the authors from sterile 
generalising on the theme of the “proletariat.” In both these collections of 
case-studies the positive qualities of industrial life (straightforward honesty, 
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comradeship, etc.) are strongly emphasised, sometimes with excessive 
enthusiasm. 

Van Iersel emphasises the necessity for combining evangelism with social 
action in the industrial world. The sober story of his experiments in the 
Christian interpretation of the meaning of work (the great example being the 
Barbu experiment in France), and in “creating situations in which the mutual 
distrust between employer and employee gives way to common understanding, 
confidence and cooperation,” prove that segments of mass-society can be 
rehumanised even by individual efforts. 

R. Kothen gives a brief summary of some French publications on industrial 
evangelism. It is interesting to see how he tries to justify the somewhat 
“revolutionary experiments” of the priest-workmen by a reference to the 
papal encyclicals on the one hand, and to church tradition on the other. 
Kothen’s booklet is a valuable introduction to the “Modern Apostolate” in 
France. 


Godin’s La France, Pays de Mission? is summarised by M. Ward (in 
France Pagan? Part II, pages 65-194). Michonneau’s Paroisse, Communauté 
Missionnaire has recently been translated (under the litle Revolution in a 
City Church, Blackfriars Guild, 1949). Two other classics are F. Boulard, 
Problémes Missionnaires de la France Rurale (1945), an impressive study that 
will expel all false hopes of a less-pagan situation in rural areas ; and R. Loew, 
En Mission Prolétarienne (1946), a provocative attempt to outline the “stages 


towards an integral apostolate” — a book which combines personal experience 
(as a docker in Marseilles), sociological insight and apostolic zeal. 

No single person has meant more for this missionary revival than Abbé 
Godin. Miss Ward sketches a vivid picture of this modern St. Francis. 
Godin tried to interpret and to realise the Gospel as a “‘mystical idea” — an 
idea to get excited about and to get stimulation from. “A mystical idea is 
needed to replace the idea of a false messianism.” His apostolic restlessness 
(‘‘an apostle can never be settled in life’) made him a severe critic of traditions 
and of conventional procedure. Godin was an almost anti-clerical non- 
conformist. He regarded the secret desire for security and tranquillity as the 
great temptation for an apostle, and denied himself every comfort, so as to 
live in complete detachment and be free “‘to be parachuted into every sphere 
of life.” 

“If France is indeed a mission-field today, it is certainly a land of mis- 
sionaries.” In the third part of her book (The Bread is Rising) Miss Ward 
describes the work of some of these missionaries. She points to the danger of 
one-sided emphasis : “‘Some of the priests do talk as though the proletariat 
has not fallen in Adam.” Of special importance is what Miss Ward relates 
about the parish as “‘the great fundamental reality” in evangelism, and about 
the renewal of liturgy. 
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An open forum to discuss the burning questions which arise out of this new 
confrontation of the pagan world with the Gospel is offered in the Cahiers 
Jeunesse de l’Eglise. In the 8th Cahier is a fine essay by Congar on The Real 
Renewal of the Church. 

L’Evangile Captif is a collection of short answers of widely differing 
quality to two questions : what are the real conditions for evangelism ? and 
what are the present opportunities for evangelism ? The editor’s conclusion 
is note-worthy : ““When the Gospel makes no real advance in our days, we must 
not seek for excuses in the pagan world around us, but try to find the real 
obstacles inside the Church... we have neglected the Holy Spirit.” 

An original (but somewhat doubtful) exegesis of the temptation of Jesus 
forms the background of Duméry’s collection of wise aphorisms on the modern 
apostolate. “The real danger is not that we lack efficiency, but that we are 
losing the purity of our work.” Duméry mentions as the three main tempt- 
ations : confounding the ultimate aim with immediate practical interests (e.g. 
confounding the solidarity of the Church with power or money), imposing 
oneself on man (propaganda), and the secret desire to dominate the world 
(ecclesiastical imperialism). 

The two last books on the list bring us to Belgium. La Christianisation du 
Prolétariat is the report of a conference obviously inspired by the experiments 
in France. The content of the addresses (Father Loew’s excepted) is disap- 
pointing. They are like a pale and cautious reflection of the vivid French 
publications. 

La Méche qui fume encore is a realistic analysis of the religious forces in 
a popular quarter of Brussels. The authors have collected an impressive 
number of case-studies by social workers in this quarter (cf. A. Geeraerts, 
Vingt Années de Travail social dans les Marolles, Bruxelles, 1948, 325 pp.). 
They let people tell their own stories and have abstained from drawing con- 
clusions. The result is a human document giving ample proof of the correctness 
of Loew’s statement, that the religion of the proletariat in Europe is pure 
paganism, combined with a few superstitious Christian survivals, for instance 
the false interpretation of the sacrements. La méche qui fume encore is the 
most impressive factual report that I know of what the paganisation of Europe 
actually means. It clearly shows where we must begin, if we are to arrive at a 
realistic reconsideration of our evangelistic task. 

All the missionaries in Paris are deeply suspicious of the attempts to gla- 
mourise their work. People are too apt to expect quick and spectacular results 
from the alarming popularity of what they themselves know to be only a 
tentative experiment. To all impatient questions, their stereotyped answer 
will be: “We must reform our whole theology and completely renew the 
structure of our Church... Give us two hundred years.” 


J. C. HOEKENDUK. 
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THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF HISTORY 


FAITH AND History, by REINHOLD NIEBUHR. Scribner’s, New York, 1949, 
257 pp. 


THE CHRISTIAN OUTLOOK, by KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE. Harpers, New 
York, 1948. 229 pp. $2.00. 


A Stupy oF History, by ARNOLD TOYNBEE (Abridged Edition of Vol. I-VI 
by Somervell). Oxford Univ. Press, 1949. 618 pp. 


BIBLISCHE SINNBEDEUTUNG DER GESCHICHTE, by JACOB OBERSTEINER. Pustet, 
Graz-Salzburg-Wien, 1946. 184 pp. 


Le MYSTERE DE L’HISTOIRE, by JACQUES DE SENARCLENS. Roulet, Genéve, 
1949. 370 pp. 12 fr. 50. 


When the Church realises that it is in the world, it becomes conscious that 
it is a cultural, political and moral power ; the actions of the Church help to 
maintain, create or destroy a human order. It is a grave discovery, for it 
involves the risk of giving two poles to the Church’s message, namely its 
loyalty or disloyalty to the Holy Spirit and its understanding of the present 
situation, i.e. a philosophy of history. The Church can only be defined in 
terms of its witness to God’s work of salvation. But we cannot close our eyes 


to the fact that the Church also has an external task — that of contributing to 
the history of civilisations. The very preaching of the Word involves inter- 
vening in secular discussions about justice, freedom, the condition of the 
workers, colonisation and war, and the Church must realise this. The Church 
shares in every human situation ; it is incarnate in a sociological body from 
which it cannot extricate itself any more than we can separate ourselves from 
our own bodies. 

This is tantamount to saying that the Church must have a theology of 
history and even a philosophy of history. The two questions, “What does the 
Word of God teach us about history ?” and “What are the signs of the times ?” 
are ultimately connected, for it is impossible to interpret the signs of the times 
without reference to theology. It is nevertheless true that the two questions 
must be approached by different methods. It is just as dangerous to identify 
present events with the catastrophes described in the Bible as to set Christian 
truth within a philosophy of history like Hegel’s, for instance. 

Our century has fully realised that it has a historic task. This is the very 
basis of Marxism. People want to know whether the Church is “progressive” 
or conservative, i.e. how it understands history. It is therefore not surprising 
that a large number of theologians today are puzzling over this problem. 
Some of them (Obersteiner, Senarclens) take Bible study as their basis, and 
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try to discover what the Old Testament says about history. Some (Latourette) 
examine the signs of the times. Others concentrate on the theology of history 
(Niebuhr, Senarclens). 

The Bible says that God the Creator is also the Lord of history, and this 
remark is illuminating, but it is dependent upon faith; its mystery cannot 
be made visible. It is expressed in paradoxical terms : the Bible is the history 
of the two Covenants and of the two Israels. Now this history is enclosed 
within the history of the world, in which it takes its place among other facts. 
But at the same time it encompasses world history — first because biblical 
history reveals the beginning and the end, the creation and the judgment ; 
but also because of the unique position in history of the peoples of the 
Covenant which explains the ultimate significance of the history of the 
Assyrians, the Persians and the Romans, and of the people of East and 
West today. 

The second paradox is this : although the sovereignty of God over history 
is absolute, it takes the form of Providence, not that of destiny. His rule is 
that of love ; it allows itself to be opposed by man’s freedom, which is freedom 
to do evil. History is always ambiguous, because it reveals both the inevi- 
tability of God’s plan and its continual frustration by sin. God sometimes 
thwarts man’s projects, but more frequently He tolerates them ; “through an 
unheard-of act of solidarity” (Senarclens) He even takes to His own account 
the play of secondary causes, whatever they may be. Hence the uncertainty 
of our interpretations. Is God’s final word the triumph of power? History 
does not anticipate the mystery of the Last Judgment, but it announces it and 
prepares the accomplishment of God’s hidden purposes. The interpretation 
of history in faith is always eschatological. 

The Bible gives us the magnificent example of historic Israel. But as soon 
as we venture into the territory which is unchartered by the Bible — the age 
of the Church, our own time, we find it very difficult to apply the standards of 
the Bible. In the Bible we certainly find the dual nature of man on which 
Niebuhr so rightly insists : man is both Nature and Freedom (both for good 
and evil) ; the liberation of man is historical progress (technical and cultural) ; 
but his progress does not safeguard him against the risk of falling back into 
barbarism and bestiality. At the same time we find in history God’s hand 
guiding the Church and the nations — but always with the participation of 
men. Hence our interpretation of history is always biased. For instance, 
Latourette’s well-informed and powerful picture of the Church squeezed 
between America and Russia — the powers of this world — the divided Church 
seeking for unity, might be taken up from other angles which would be less 
American or less Protestant. After studying together the Bible from these 


different aspects, it may be hoped that more light will be thrown on the chaotic 
face of the world and of the Church. 
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But two further points must be considered. The first is dealt with in 
Senarclens’ book : history is Christo-centric, it is ordered by the Cross planted 
in Jerusalem in the midst of time. The second is the fact that history is always 
uncertain, because it depends on each man’s response to the call to re-birth 
and to the renewal of understanding. Niebuhr rightly reminds us on nearly 
every page that the whole doctrine of man culminates in the appeal to repent- 
ance which accompanies the redemption. History is not a past event ; it is in 
process of being made, and modern titanism fully understands that only a new 
race of men can face the tasks of contemporary history. The crucial question, 
however, is whether man can manufacture this new race of men by technical 
processes, or whether he must wait for new men to be created by the grace of 
God. It is clear that the disorder of the world is due to our stupidity, that the 
Lord of history accepts ; but it is equally clear that the course of history will 
never run contrary to His will. It is within this polarity that love seeks its 
way, enabling us to collaborate in the shaping of history by making a definite 
choice which, at the bottom, is the whole reality of man. 


PIERRE BURGELIN. 


REBIRTH AND REUNION 


TOWARD A REBORN CHURCH — A Review and Forecast of the Ecumenical 
Movement, by WALTER M. Horton. Harpers, New York, 1949. 122 pp. 


The real aim of this small and extremely helpful book by,Dr. Walter Horton 
is to show that the World Council of Churches is not merely an organisation 
for educational and theological activities, but in the last analysis a rebirth of 
the Church of Christ among the churches of the world. The World Council 
is not a predestined spiritual reality on which the ecumenical movement lives ; 
it is Jesus Christ and the power of His spirit who leads us towards a renewal 
of our whole personal and social life. All movements toward union, and all 
ecclesiastical labours, successes as well as shortcomings, are meant to serve 
this end. 

What distinguishes this “review and forecast of the Ecumenical Movement” 
is a marked sense of continuity and a gift for historical justice. The World 
Council is not a recent phenomenon, but a historic development passing 
through various phases in its tentative approach to the idea of unity. Dr. 
Horton compares, in a generous spirit, the contribution which each generation 
has made toward the whole movement: cooperation in evangelism in the 
Edinburgh approach, federation for social action in the Life and Work phase, 
re-thinking our diverse church traditions in the Faith and Order movement. 
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Of course, such a small book cannot give in detail the history of each phase. 
The Committee on the History of the Ecumenical Movement will have to 
examine and compare all these various tendencies and not allow, as frequently 
happens in history, myths to creep in where facts are insufficiently known. 
For instance, Continental people will not regard the Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh as the sole source of the ecumenical movement, but rather the 
still earlier contributions which were made by the meetings of British and 
Continental theologians, by the World Alliance for promoting Friendship 
through the Churches, and especially by the Federal Council of Churches 
with its federative experiences. 

Dr. Horton is too good a historian not to observe that each of these phases 
had its success and its limitations. His own interpretation makes clear the 
dual aspect under which every phase must be studied. The Life and Work 
movement, however, cannot simply be identified with a liberal movement, as 
he believes ; and the slogan “doctrine divides — service unites” was not so 
much a sort of creed of Stockholm as a hasty slogan formulated in an individual 
statement by President Kapler of Berlin. But Dr. Horton shows how closely 
each of these phases is related to the problem of theology of a given period. 
For instance, the Life and Work phase was closely connected with the “Social 
Gospel” theology prevalent at that time, especially in the U.S.A. 

Dr. Horton desires to see the aims of the Life and Work and of the Faith 
and Order periods preserved and continued in the World Council of Churches. 
He advocates maintaining the separate identity of Life and Work, because the 
movement would thus regain the sympathy and collaboration of liberal- 
minded Christians, inspired by their common recognition of the Lordship 
of Christ. 

The Amsterdam Assembly receives an excellent short analysis, most helpful 
to many who have not time to study the five official volumes. Here again 
Dr. Horton is aware both of its successes and of its limitations, and gives 
warnings which should not be overlooked. What he says about the Assembly’s 
deepest aim — to revitalise the Church in all lands — is a common conviction 
and cannot be over-emphasised. The outlook after Amsterdam deals also 
with the world situation which confronts us today with its specific problems. 
A reborn Church is the only thing which can be instrumental in preparing a 
new world order. 

ADOLF KELLER. 





THE PILGRIMAGE OF A SEER 


SAMOPOZNANIE (Self-Knowledge, an attempt at a philosophical autobiography) 
by NIKOLAI A. BERDYAEV. Y.M.C.A. Press, Paris, 1949. 377 pp. $4.00. 


“I want to write one more book about the new spirituality and the new 
mysticism. The central theme of this book will be the fundamental intuition 
of my whole life concerning the creative, theurgic deeds of man. The next 
mysticism will be a theurgic mysticism.” These are the closing words of the 
epilogue to the last book written by the great Russian thinker, the late Nikolai 
Berdyaev, who, after being an adherent of Marxism, had become an indepen- 
dent seeker for Christian truth. 

These words make it evident that Berdyaev regarded the present “spiritual 
self-portrait” as a kind of introduction to a more objective exposition of his 
philosophy, which would be worked out from the basic principles of Christian- 
ity, but which would also do justice to the kernel of truth in other movements 
of thought. Characteristic of this autobiography of a philosopher is its 
epigraph, which is a quotation from Marcel Proust : “J’avais trop expérimenté 
Pimpossibilité d’atteindre dans la réalité ce qui était au fond moi-méme.” 
Berdyaev’s “Self-Knowledge” always takes the form of an attempt to pene- 
trate deeper into the secrets of the universe. 

More than any other work by Berdyaev, this book explains the life and 
activities of this Russian nobleman who, through his French mother, combined 
the broadmindedness of Eastern thought with the precision of the West. 

What does Berdyaev say about himself? After describing his childhood 
and development, he mentions how he suffered from people’s failure to under- 
stand his philosophy. “The milieu which holds power in the world today was 
too primitive to understand it’? — this is how he excuses the lack of under- 
standing for his ideas, especially among his own countrymen. Berdyaev was 
a solitary ; he “could not speak in the name of an organised religious con- 
fession.” His face was turned toward “‘the centuries to come, when the relent- 
less social processes” (which he has analysed with insight and courage both as 
an emigrant and also in connection with their effect in Russia) “will have 
worked themselves out.” The book also reveals the “fundamental contradic- 
tion” of his character. On the one hand it shows him as a man who played 
an active part in the spiritual struggle of our time ; on the other hand as a 
man who was “perpetually longing for an entirely different world-order.” 
Berdyaev was averse to everything that is “finite, temporal, not eternal.” 
A deep inner restlessness prevented him from “finding the balance between the 
world of thought and the world of reality.” And so he calls out, “in the words 
of Dostojewski, God has afflicted me all through my life.” 
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Berdyaev described the basic theme of his philosophy as “the renunciation 
of all static conceptions of God.” By this he means that “the human con- 
ceptions of God, which have led to godlessness, must be completely revised 
and purified.” Moreover “a criticism of the Christian revelation is needed, 
in order to discover which parts of it have been arbitrarily added by men.” 
In short, Berdyaev wanted fresh light thrown on “the constructive creativity 
of man as his response to God’s appeal.” In this investigation Berdyaev 
deliberately set out from the individual’s recognition of truth — an individual- 
istic approach which he ironically describes as the outburst of his own 
“revolutionary temperament.” 

Nevertheless this spiritual revolutionary, who recognised the validity of 
nothing except creative forces, describes the stages of his life with methodical 
accuracy, with justifiable pride in his own achievements but at the same time 
full of humility in face of what he had not been able to achieve. Freedom, 
revolt, compassion, search for the meaning of life, marxism and idealism, 
conversion to Christianity, experience of the creative ecstasy, my final 
philosophy, the limits of self-knowledge ... these are some of the stages to 
which chapters are devoted in this fascinating book. 

Finally Berdyaev meditates on the mystery of death, which will lead 
him — like his wife who died before him — “‘out of the Church into the coming 
reign of the Holy Spirit.” “Shall we there also come up against questions 
which remain unsolved, as they did on earth ?” he asks. “This final experience, 
the deepest one of all which must reveal so much — the experience of death — 
cannot be described in any autobiography. This is where I close my book.” 

Anyone who wishes to understand Berdyaev and his thought must read 
this, the most intimate of his books, which we hope will soon be translated 
from Russian into other languages. 

ALEXANDRE DE WEYMARN. 


VARIATIONS ON THE RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY 


HEIMAT UND TRADITION. 244 pp. 13.50 frs. 
GLAUBE UND KIRCHE. 37] pp. 16 frs. 


GESELLSCHAFT UND HUMANITAT. 398 pp. 17 frs. 
by Max Huser. Atlantis-Verlag, Zurich, 1948. 


These three books are the collected essays of Max Huber, honorary presi- 
dent of the Central Committee of the International Red Cross. The very 
titles are an indication of the inner consistency of Max Huber’s life-work. 
These essays from 1902 to 1947 reveal a man of European significance and 
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rare personal stature. The three volumes, and also Huber’s work as president 
of the International Court at The Hague, as president of the International 
Red Cross, in politics, in industry, in education, are all variations on the same 
theme : the individual and the nation, the individual and society, the individual 
and humanity. But all these variations are held together by the unshakable 
and conscious relationship of this individual to God. Huber’s life and the 
work undertaken by him as a Swiss citizen, as a European, as a teacher and 
an organiser of relief would be inconceivable without its Christian foundation. 
Thus these essays are documents about an original personality — a personality 
who is at the same time typical of a distinctive culture which it both expresses 
and conditions. In Max Huber a tradition which has its roots in the oldest 
democracy in Europe is united with the noblest tendencies of late-bourgeois 
culture. Responsibility in all spheres of life — in nation, state and international 
affairs — that is the essence of something which must survive in fresh forms 
even under the chaotic conditions of the twentieth century, if it is to be possible 
for human society to continue at all. Can this synthesis of Christian and civic 
responsibility survive in the age of the mass-society? We only know one 
thing : if it eventually breaks down, the world is likely to be dominated by 
a totalitarian mass-system which will destroy all sense of responsibility and all 
creative freedom. The challenging picture which Huber’s essays paint, in 
classical purity, of that life of responsibility, makes us realise what is at stake 
and the tremendous task that rests upon everyone who is alive today. 


HERMANN ULLMANN. 


AN UNDESIRABLE INVENTION 


LE DEUXIEME SEXE, Les FAITS ET LES MYTHES, by SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR. 
Ed. Gallimard, Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Paris, 1949. 
Vol. I, 395 pp. 435 Fr. francs. (6.70 Sw. frs.) 
Vol. II, 577 pp. 590 Fr. francs. (9.00 Sw. frs.) 


In the year since the Amsterdam Assembly decided to create a Commission 
on the Life and Work of Women in the Church, a book has appeared in 
France which bears the title The Second Sex. This first volume deals with 
the historical facts concerning the position of women through the ages as 
these have been largely shaped by mythical conceptions. The author is Simone 
de Beauvoir, close collaborator of Jean-Paul Sartre and well-known existent- 
ialist philosopher. 

The World Council’s Commission on women’s work in the Church, even 
if it deals mainly with practical issues, will surely have to face basic questions 
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of doctrine. At that moment it will come up against the difficulty that we do 
not possess today a clearly-defined Christian anthropology. 

It is true that in one sense there can never be a fully-defined Christian 
anthropology, for God has revealed what man is in Jesus Christ, and the 
full and clear knowledge of all that Jesus Christ means will be given us at the 
end of time. But the Christian revelation tells us enough about man to enable 
us to fight the many myths about him. So far, however, the theologians and 
Christian philosophers have failed to produce a doctrine of man which does 
justice to the man-woman relationship. Thus the clear biblical injunction 
that “it is not good that man should be alone” and that God has “‘made him 
a help meet for him” (in the original: “‘as facing him” or vis-a-vis) has not 
yet been taken seriously. For the Image of God is not — as we might think 
according to our logic or perhaps to our patriarchal tradition — the relation 
of father and son, but that of man and woman. And it is difficult to under- 
stand why theology and philosophy have systematically ignored this revelation. 

The significance of Simone de Beauvoir’s historical studies lies precisely 
at this point. She helps us to understand better why men have found it so 
difficult to take this biblical insight seriously. And even if she may shock 
us by her exaggerated outspokenness, she performs an essential task which 
one would have liked to see performed by Christians, and in-a Christian 
spirit. 

We are shown how man seeks to extricate himself from the impact of 
the powers of Nature upon his life. He tries to become conscious of his own 
subjectivity as over against Nature. He therefore begins to worship male 
gods, instead of the female gods which he worshipped before. Man considers 
Nature and its elements, such as the soil which he must master and discipline, 
as being feminine and somehow related to the life of woman. In order to 
affirm himself as Subject, he seeks to embody the neutral, the transcendent. 
Affirmation implies, however, distinction and the other part of the human 
being, namely the feminine part, must remain in the sphere of pure immanence. 
More and more the things that man does not want to be are projected upon 
the woman, who thus fulfils the réle of a screen. Simone de Beauvoir gives 
the following definition : “Woman does not appear as an autonomous being, 
but as an element of the masculine world ; she is the inessential facing the 
essential ; he is the Absolute ; she is the Other.” And this distinction often 
takes the form of a moral difference, so that Pythagoras could even say: 
“There exists a good principle that created light, order and man, and an 
evil principle which created darkness, disorder and woman.” 

This dualism exerted a strong influence on the thought of the early Church 
and affected its exegesis as well as its theology. The atrocities committed 
in the Middle Ages, and even later, against womanhood in the name of fore- 
ordained masculine transcendence and neutrality, are well-known. And 
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when our author comes to modern times and analyses the thought of philo- 
sophers, poets and novelists, she shows how strongly the old dualism survives, 
though in an infinitely more subtle way. Those who seek to transcend them- 
selves must repudiate immanence. Now women seek to escape immanence 
just as much as men, perhaps even more, but they go on acting the screen-part, 
not realising that by so doing they render man a very bad service. For by 
shaping myths about woman, man inevitably shapes myths about himself 
and how can this victim of mythology ever be able to understand the true 
revelation about the nature of man? The Christian position is surely that 
woman can become the real “help meet for man” (in the way originally 
intended by the Creator, not in the way imagined by man) only if she 
realises that man should not be left without an opposite pole. The original 
balance, which God provided, must be maintained. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
phrase, “Even a government of archangels would go wrong without an 
opposition,” is wholly applicable here. 

Our author concludes, “If woman had not existed, man would have 
invented her. He did invent her.” Significantly, however, she adds, that 
woman exists quite apart from man’s invention, and utterly different from 
his conception of her. 

The Commission on the Life and Work of Women in the Church should 
help us to discover what the real nature of woman is. 


HENRIETTE BODDAERT. 


THEOCRACY OR DEMOCRACY ? 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC POWER, by PAUL BLANSHARD. Beacon 
Press, Boston, Mass., 1949. 350 pp. with index. $3.50. 


As the title indicates, this book is concerned particularly with the Amer- 
ican scene, but it has significance for thoughtful readers everywhere. The 
author describes the policies of the Roman Catholic hierarchy with respect 
to Church-State relationship, marriage, medicine, the press, science, education, 
scholarship, Fascism and Communism. 

In twelve chapters the author (who was originally trained for both the 
ministry and law, and served as a special investigator for the late Mayor 
LaGuardia of New York City) gives extensive documentation for his conten- 
tions. On the record, the Roman Catholic hierarchy, working on a completely 
authoritarian basis, appears dedicated to the abolition of any separation 
between Church and State. It appears committed to eventual ecclesiastical 
control of government in vitally important areas. From its official documents 
it is possible to outline what amendments to the Constitution of the United 
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States it would call for if it had an overwhelming majority among the elec- 
torate. These amendments, if they were ever proposed, would complete 
the present drive of the Roman Church against public schools, against 
medical requirements for matrimony, and against real freedom of the 
Press, freedom of assembly, freedom of religious witness and freedom of 
propaganda. 

The treatment given to the subject of Catholic power as related to Amer- 
ican freedom deals with the former, not primarily as religious but as insti- 
tutional and political. The author addresses liberal Catholics as well as 
Protestants saying, for example, “The Catholic people of the United States 
fight and die for the same concept of freedom as do other true Americans ; 
they believe in the same fundamental ideas of democracy. If they controlled 
their Church, the Catholic problem would soon disappear ; in the atmosphere 
of American freedom, they would adjust their Church’s policy to American 
realities.” 

The reading of the book will raise the question in many minds as to whether 
the author does not tend to overlook the dangers of secular nationalism, 
which are quite as real as the dangers of ecclesiastical authoritarianism, in a 
nation launched and built up by Protestants who believed in the ultimate 
triumph of unfettered truth and the ultimate right of private judgment in 
matters of faith and practice. One must sadly admit that their descendants, 
through their disunity and secularism, have been themselves mainly respon- 
sible for pushing religion out of public education, in such a way as to give 
much excuse for the establishment of parochial schools, not only by the 
Roman Church but by certain other religious bodies. 

Despite this limitation, which is not to be overlooked, the book is of 
absolutely first-rate quality and relevance, particularly since there is today 
so much tendency to minimise the differences between Roman and Protestant 
Church policies. There is too much apparent acceptance by Protestants of 
the Roman Church at its own appraisal as “the great bulwark against Com- 
munism.” Most aptly does the author observe : “I do not believe that fear 
of one authoritarian power justifies compromise with another, especially 
when the compromise may be used to strengthen clerical Fascism in many 
countries.” 

Much of the basic material in this book was published in The Nation 
the well-known liberal journal. The Catholic Church has already succeeded 
in having this magazine barred from public school use in many parts of the 
United States. 

HENRY SMITH LEIPER. 





THE TESTIMONY OF A PRECURSOR OF BOSSEY 
A LiFE WorTH LIVING, by MANFRED BJORKQUIST, Bishop of Stockholm. 


About 1910,"a movement called the “Young Church Movement” swept 
Sweden. Its motto was “Our country, God’s country,” an dits students went 
crusading in the rural districts and preaching in the churches. The soul of 
hatt movement was a young man, Manfred Bjérkquist. At the end of the 
first world war, the Sigtuna Stiftelsen came into existence. It is unique 
of its kind — a conference centre of Christian culture for all sorts and 
conditions of men. It has a beautiful chapel where services are held every 
day, never compulsory, but attended by many; a library of 50,000 volumes; 
a Guest House where authors and artists may come for a time of spiritual 
refreshment and creative work, and, on the same compound, the classical 
People’s High School. A Laymen’s Movement was started there several de- 
’ cades before ““Laymen’s Movements” were to become a kind of slogan in 
ecumenical circles, and grew quickly as the years went on. The founder ? 
Dr. Manfred Bjérkquist. No wonder the Church of Sweden a few years ago 
made this layman a bishop, an action almost unheard of in earlier history. 

A Life Worth Living “Is this his autobiography ?” This remark, made 
by a friend who glanced at the book on my table, shows little knowledge of 
the character of the author. There is not a line about himself in the whole 
book, but this collection of essays reveals on every page the life-long exper- 
ience of one who has lived as a man among men, listening to their doubts 
and questions, avoiding ready-made answers, and trying to open their hearts 
and minds to the secret life of the Spirit. He is a born educationalist, he 
loves youth and utters sharp judgments on his own generation: “We are 
often not even worthy opponents of the rebellion of youth. It often seems 
as if the whole race, both young and old, were in a state of effervescent 
adolescence. If this is the case surely it is the responsibility of the older 
generations to pull itself together first and attain to clearness and reason.” 
Bishop Bjérkquist has a direct and challenging manner of speech which is 
thought-provoking, even when the theme seems familiar. The most beautiful 
pages of the book are those which deal with suffering, with prayer, and above 
all with the love of God. Here is a man who understands, who lives close 
not only to man but to God. 

Behind all that he says one senses a wide knowledge of both Scandinavian 
and world literature, a living concern for all the social and international 
tensions of our age. But the main value of the book does not lie therein ; 
it is in a certain gift of listening, so rare in our feverish world, in a gift of 
sympathy which enables a man to speak to the heart. There is a remarkable 
absence of theological formulas in the whole book. But Christ’s love shines 
through it on every page. SUZANNE DE DIETRICH. 
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World Christian Handbook 


Editor: Kenneth G. Grubb, C. M. G. 
Associate Editor: E. J. Bingle, M.A. 


World Christian Handbook has been prepared under the 
auspices of a Committee on which are represented the World 
Council of Churches, the International Missionary Council 
and the World Dominion Press. 


Some Press Notices 


With all its inevitable imperfections, the Handbook is one of those few 
books which can be classed as indispensable to everyone who takes seriously 
the cause of Christ in the world. 


BisHop Stephen Neill in Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva) 


The best commendation of this admirable guide to the spiritual health of 
the world would be to quote passages from these surveys. One can say 
with confidence that this Handbook, properly used, should prove of 
much value. 


Dr. Nicol Macnicol in Expository Times 
Aberdeen) 


Nevertheless, it would be difficult to find so much information about 
the churches in such short space, and this book should be in every reference 
library. 
G.L. Phelps in British Weekly 
(London) 


Ce livre a sa place dans tous les centres ow I’on veut pouvoir suivre « l'état 
évangélique » du monde actuel. 


Le Monde non chrétien 
(Paris 


So wurde dieses Handbuch nicht zu einem trockenen, wenn auch unent- 
behrlichen Nachschlagewerk..., sondern der Leser erhalt in aller Kiirze 
eine anschauliche Darstellung der besonderen Verhiltnisse. 


Neue Zarcher Zeitung 
(Zurich) 


The price of the Handbook is one guinea (postage 7d. addit- 
ional) in Great Britain, where it may be obtained from World 
Dominion Press, Founder's Lodge, Mildmay Park, London, 
N.1, and $7.50 in U.S.A., where it may be obtained from 
Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10. 
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3 URCHRISTENTUM UND GOTTESDIENST 
ca. 120 S. 2. vermehrte und veranderte Auflage, erscheint Januar 1950. 
4 Dr. Walther Eichrodt, Prof. an der Universitat Basel : 
aes MENSCHENVERSTANDNIS DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS 
Fr. 6.50 
Prof. an der Universitat Basel : 
KANONISCHE UND , ORRY?PHE EVANGELIEN UND APOSTEL- 
GESCHICHTEN 96 s 


7 Dr. theol. Jean H . Prof. an der Universitat Strasbourg : 
DIE SIBLISCHEN RUNDLAGEN DES CHRISTLICHEN HUMA- 
NISMUS 35S. 


8 Dr. theol. Eduard Schweizer, Prof. an der Universitat Ziirich : 
DAS LEBEN DES HERRN IN DER GEMEINDE UND IHREN 
DIENSTEN 
Eine Untersuchung der neutestamentlichen Gemeindeordnung. 152 S.... . Fr. 8.50 
9 Dr. theol. Rudolf Liechtenhan, Prof. an der Universitit Basel : 
DIE URCHRISTLICHE MISSION 
Voraussetzungen, Motive und Methoden. 94 S 
10 Dr. theol. J. J. Stamm, Privatdozent an der Universitat Basel : 
DAS LEIDEN DES UNSCHULDIGEN IN BABYLON UND ISRAEL 
Fr. 5.50 
11 Dr. theol. Joachim Jeremias, Prof. an der Universitat Gottingen : 
DIE GLEICHNISSE JESU 1118S. 
12 Dr. theol. Oscar Cullmann, Prof. an der Universitat Basel : 
DIE TAUFLEHRE DES NEUEN TESTAMENTS 
Erwachsenen- und Kindertaufe. 80 S. 
13 Dr. theol. Werner Georg Kiimmel, Prof. an der Universitat Ziirich : 
os BILD DES MENSCHEN IM NEUEN TESTAMENT 


14 os Dr. theol. R. M 


orgen 
DIE LUKANISCHE GESCHICHTSSCHREIBUNG ALS ZEUGNIS 
I. Teil: Gestalt der Kunst des Lukas. 204 S. -10. 


15 Pfr. Dr. theol. R. Morgenthaler : 
DIE LUKANISCHE GESCHICHTSSCHREIBUNG ALS ZEUGNIS 
Band II: Gehalt der Kunst des Lukas. 116 S Fr. 7.50 


16 Dr. theol. Joachim Jeremias, Prof. an der Universitat Géttingen : 
UNBEKANNTE JESUSWORTE 33s. 
17 Dr. theol. Aage Bentzen, Prof. an der Universitit Kopenhag 
MESSIAS — MOSE REDIVIVUS — MENSCHENSOHN 
Skizzen zum Thema Weissagung und Erfiillung. 88 S 
18 Dr. theol. Christian Maurer : 
IGNATIUS VON ANTIOCHIEN UND DAS JOHANNESEVANGELIUM 


Zur Orientierung tiber unsere Produktion verweisen wir Sie auf unsere « Zwingli- 
Nachrichten», die wir gerne kostenlos und regelmassig allen Interessenten 
zustellen. Bestellen Sie sie direkt vom Verlag. 


Alle Biicher besorgt Ihnen gerne Ihr Buchhandler. 
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NISBET 


CHRISTIANITY 
AND 


CIVILISATION 


by EMIL BRUNNER 
VOL. I: FOUNDATIONS 


In describing his aim in this First Series of Gifford Lectures 
Dr. Brunner writes :— “I seek to formulate and justify my convic- 
tion that only Christianity is capable of furnishing the basis of 
civilisation which can rightly be described as human.” 

Of this first volume of the Lectures the Manchester Guardian 
wrote “It would be impossible to exaggerate their interest and 
value”’. 10/- net. 


VOL. Il: SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


In this Second Series of his Lectures, Dr. Brunner applies to 
practical problems, social and economic as well as religious, the 
principles he set out to establish in Vol. I. 10/- net 


FAITH AND HISTORY 


by REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Original in conception, and dealing powerfully with the theme of 
history. It develops in the same challenging manner and in the 
same prophetic spirit as the Author’s Nature and Destiny of Man 
his philosophy of time and eternity. 16/- net 


THE CITY OF GOD 


A Study of St. Augustine’s Philosophy 
by PROF. J. H. BURLEIGH 


As an outstanding figure in an epoch of crisis and transition, St. 
Augustine offers magnificent material for the learned Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in Edinburgh. The problems which 
Augustine handles are, even at the present day, matters of moment 
not for Theologians only, and the great African’s contribution 
to current problems, which Dr. Burleigh marshals and emphasises, 
are by no means negligible. 15/- net 
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THE JEWISH PEOPLE AND JESUS CHRIST 
By Dr. JACOB JOCZ 21s. 


A book of historical and theological interest. It is written for Jews as well as Christians. 
That Jews may read it without fear of finding the author, although a Christian, unsympathetic 
to them is shown by the fact that the eminent Jewish scholar, Dr. David Daube, writes a 
preface. 


LIVES OF THE PROPHETS 
A Thousand Years of Hebrew Prophecy in its Historical Context 


By STEPHEN L. CAIGER 10s. 6d. 


An expansion of a work published in 1936. It contains chapters of the early prophets 
(Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha) as well as of the writing prophets. The author accepts the main 
conclusions of modern criticism and writes a straightforward account which will be interesting 
to the general reader as well as valuable to the teacher and student. 


ONCE DARK COUNTRY 
By A. W. LEE 7s. 6d. 


In this fascinating book Bishop Lee of Zululand describes incidents and characters of his 
early days — a treasure-house for lovers of a good story — and discusses problems of education 
and industrialism aggravated by the conflict of colour. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MARXISM 


By MERVYN STOCKWOOD 2s. 


A book dealing with the most urgent problem of the day. The vicar of St. Matthew's, Red- 
field, Bristol shows both the points of agreement between Christian and Marxist and the con- 
trast between the Kingdom of God and the Marxist ideal. 


IT QUITE SLIPPED MY MIND 
By JOHN STEWART 2s. 


Where does God fit into the life of the individual ? Mr. Stewart takes as his basis ‘‘absence 
of mind” (i.e. negligence in relating Christianity to one’s daily life). 


THE MAKER’S HANDBOOK 
Right Human Living as Designed by God 
By A. A. BALE 1s. 6d. 


An exposition of the Ten Commandments, very simply written and introducing Moral 
Theology in a way which the ordinary man can understand and appreciate. 


DOES BELIEF MATTER ? 
By R. H. HOBDAY Is. 


That belief is essential for the maintenance of freedom, order, and love, is the theme of 
this small book. 


THE STUDY OR CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By A. E. J. RAWLINSON Is. 


This brilliant essay by the Bishop of Derby will stimulate all who find pleasure in a pamphlet 
that is lucid, closely argued, and emphatic. 


S-P-C-K 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2 





A Christian Year Book 1950 


A Popular Reference Book of Places, People and Events, Societies, Churches 
and Publications. An Encyclopaedia of the Ecumenical Movement. Completely 
revised and brought up to date with new articles and sections. 6s net 


Booker T. Washington 


by BASIL MATHEWS 


The first full authoritative biography of the great Negro educator and inter- 
racial interpreter, based upon prolonged first-hand research. The author is 
—— qualified to estimate the lasting significance of Booker Washington’s 

fe and the light it throws upon the crucial problems of today. Illustrated. 
For publication in January. 18s net 


Our Faith 
by EMIL BRUNNER, DD. 


A lucid statement of the great mysteries and the solid facts of Christian faith, 
which can serve as a simple introduction to Professor Brunner’s sheotosy. 
8 ne 


The Revelation of Saint John the Divine 


by RONALD H. PRESTON and ANTHONY T. HANSON 


A new volume in the Torch Bible Commentaries. It provides an introduction 
and textual commentary. The authors concentrate on the meaning of this 
much misunderstood book for the ordinary Christian reader. 7s 6d net 


The First Epistle of Peter 


by C. E. B. CRANFIELD 
A running commentary which combines exposition of the original with applic- 
ation to our own day. And this is an epistle which truly understood is sur- 
prisingly contemporary. Ts 6d net 


The Doctor’s Profession 


edited by DANIEL JENKINS 
The fruit of study and discussion by a group of doctors from different Christian 
traditions including the Roman Catholic. The whole range of a doctor’s 
training and_ activities, including his relations with his patients, the moral 
problems raised by controversial matters such as euthanasia and artificial 
insemination, and the significance of medical missions, are set in the frame- 
work of the question, How may a doctor best express his Christian faith 
in his work ? 4s 6d net 


The Western Political Tradition 


by R.H. TAWNEY 


The Burge Memorial Lecture, delivered in London in November ay 
s net 


Christianity and the Modern World View 


In the Viewpoints Series. by H. A. HODGES 
**The SCM Press has rendered many useful services but few more useful than 
the publication of this Viewpoint series ; it is an inestimable delight and advan- 
tage, in these days of high book prices, to be able to buy for half a crown 
such riches as Prof. Jaspers’ lectures on “The European Spirit’, and now Prof. 
Hodges’ essay in a modern critique of the Christian revelation.” — qheowoey. 

s 6d ne 
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EDITIONS LA CONCORDE 


LAUSANNE 








Dr. THEOL. L. GOUMAZ 


Les conquétes de l’esprit 
Fr. 8.50 


Dr. THEOL. L. GOUMAZ 


Timothée ou le ministére évangélique 


d’aprés Calvin et ses commentaires 

sur le Nouveau Testament. Fr. 8.50 

Préface de M. Jean-Daniel Benoit, professeur 
a Strasbourg. 


P.-A. ROBERT 


La flamme sur l’autel 


Essai sur la crise religieuse d’Alexandre Vinet 
présentée par le meilleur connaisseur de notre 
grand penseur vaudois. 


Fr. 7.50 


E. Brunner Notre Foi Fr. 2.— 


Ep. PRIVAT 


Aux Indes avec Gandhi 


C’est son merveilleux voyage aux Indes, qu'il 
eut le rrivilége de faire avec Gandhi, que 
l’auteur narre au cours de ces pages 
captivantes. 


Fr. 6.— 
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SWITZERLAND WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, The Ecumenical Review 
Sw. Fr. 10.— 17 route de Malagnou, GENEVA. 
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$2,50 297 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. (mention The Ecu- 
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Fr. Frs. 750-—— Fédération Protestante de France, 
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can be made by international postal orders to Geneva in the 
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SIGTUNA (mention The Ecumenical Review) 
(Postgirokonto 16 48 07) 


No immediate increase is being made in the subscription rates in currencies 
which have recently been devalued. This may prove necessary at a later 
date, though it is hoped that an increase in the number of subscribers may 
permit the maintenance of the present rates. If you have enjoyed reading 
the Review, we should very much appreciate your mentioning it to your 
friends and bringing this notice to their attention. 
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Published by the 
World Council of Churches 


New Ecumenical Study Pamphlets 
See oe 
Cudaben Laden’ te Sealey 

The Responsible Society 

The Meaning of Work (Available in January) 


The Stud Departaseak, World Connell of: Chiirebes, 
17, ceuhs de’ Malaguen, Gasmava. 


The British Council of Churches, 
39, Dougthy Street, Lonnon, W.C. 1. 


The Canadian Council of Churches, General Secretariat, 
3, Willeecks Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


The National Council of Churches in New Zealand, 
Box 297, Cunistcuunca. 


THE TEN FORMATIVE YEARS, 1938-1948 


The detailed and authoritative account cecvent enaieee ae VissEn’r Hoort 
of the first years ef the World Council’s work. 


80 pp. paper. Sw. Fr. 2.20  §-.50 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Minutes and R of the Second Meeting of the Central Committee, 
Chichester (England) July 9-15, 1949, 128 pp. Sw. Fr. 5.50 7s $1.25 
FROM THE BIBLE TO THE MODERN WORLD 
A symposium of eighteen leading Biblical scholars on the Biblical message 
for a, coe coe (Also available in French and German.) 

118 pp. mimeographed. Sw. Fr. 3.— 
Copies can be ordered from : 


The Library, ee ae 
17, route de Malagnou, Gewxv. 


Published by the Ecumenical Institute ; 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHIC 
Paper No IV, 1949 pp. 82 Sw. Fr. 2.— 
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A reek ee gene gerne ee ee an ee ee 
English. 10 pp. Mimeographed 
Obtainable from: WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

Gungva: 17, route de Malagnou, Sw. Fr. 15.— (For a 12.—) 
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